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THE  HAUNTED  MIND 

What  a  singular  moment  is  the  first  one, 
when  you  have  hardly  begun  to  recollect  your- 
self, after  starting  from  midnight  slumber? 
By  unclosing  your  eyes  so  suddenly,  you  seem 
to  have  surprised  the  personages  of  your  dream 
in  full  convocation  round  your  bed,  and  catch 
one  broad  glance  at  them  before  they  can  flit 
into  obscurity.  Or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  you 
find  yourself,  for  a  single  instant,  wide  awake 
in  that  realm  of  illusions,  whither  sleep  has 
been  the  passport,  and  behold  its  ghostly  in- 
habitants and  wondrous  scenery,  with  a  per- 
ception of  their  strangeness  such  as  you  never 
attain  while  the  dream  is  undisturbed.  The 
distant  sound  of  a  church  clock  is  borne  faintly 
on  the  wind.  You  question  with  yourself,  half 
seriously,  whether  it  has  stolen  to  your  waking 
ear  from  some  gray  tower  that  stood  within  the 
precincts  of  your  dream.  While  yet  in  sus- 
pense, another  clock  flings  its  heavy  clang  over 
the  slumbering  town,  with  so  full  and  distinct 
a  sound,  and  such  a  long  murmur  in  the 
neighboring  air,  that  you  are  certain  it  must 
proceed  from  the  steeple  at  the  nearest  corner. 
You  count  the  strokes — one — two,  and  there 
they  cease,  with  a  booming  sound,  like  the  gath- 
ering of  a  third  stroke  within  the  bell. 

If  you  could  choose  an  hour  of  wakefulness 
out  of  the  whole  night,  it  would  be  this.  Since 
your  sober  bedtime,  at  eleven,  you  have  had 
rest  enough  to  take  off  tke  pressure  of  yester- 
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day's  fatigue;  while  before  you,  till  the  sun 
comes  from  "far  Cathay"  to  brighten  your 
window,  there  is  almost  the  space  of  a  summer 
night;  one  hour  to  be  spent  in  thought,  with 
the  mind's  eye  half  shut,  and  two  in  pleasant 
dreams,  and  two  in  that  strangest  of  enjoy- 
ments, the  forgetfulness  alike  of  joy  and  woe. 
The  moment  of  rising  belongs  to  another  period 
of  time,  and  appears  so  distant  that  the  plunge 
out  of  a  warm  bed  into  the  frosty  air  cannot 
yet  be  anticipated  with  dismay.  Yesterday 
has  already  vanished  among  the  shadows  of  the 
past;  tomorrow  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
future.  You  have  found  an  intermediate  space, 
where  the  business  of  life  does  not  intrude; 
wThere  the  passing  moment  lingers,  and  becomes 
truly  the  present;  a  spot  where  Father  Time, 
when  he  thinks  nobody  is  watching  him,  sits 
down  by  the  wayside  to  take  breath.  Oh,  that 
he  would  fall  asleep,  and  let  mortals  live  on 
without  growing  older! 

Hitherto  you  have  lain  perfectly  still,  be- 
cause the  slightest  motion  would  dissipate  the 
fragments  of  your  slumber.  Now,  being  ir- 
revocably awake,  you  peep  through  the  half- 
drawn  window  curtain,  and  observe  that  the 
glass  is  ornamented  with  fanciful  devices  in 
frostwork,  and  that  each  pane  presents  some- 
thing like  a  frozen  dream.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  trace  out  the  analogy  while  awaiting 
the  summons  to  breakfast.  Seen  through  the 
clear  portion  of  the  glass,  where  the  silvery 
mountain  peaks  of  the  frost  scenery  do  not 
ascend,  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  the 
steeple;  the  white  spire  of  which  directs  you 
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to  the  wintry  luster  of  the  firmament.  You 
may  almost  distinguish  the  figures  on  the 
clock  that  has  just  told  the  hour.  Such  a 
frosty  sky,  and  the  snow-covered  roofs,  and  the 
long  vista  of  the  frozen  street,  all  white,  and 
the  distant  water  hardened  into  rock,  might 
make  you  shiver,  even  under  four  blankets  and 
a  woolen  comforter.  Yet  look  at  that  one 
glorious  star!  Its  beams  are  distinguishable 
from  all  the  rest,  and  actually  cast  the  shadow 
of  the  casement  on  the  bed,  with  a  radiance 
of  deeper  hue  than  moonlight,  though  not  so 
accurate  an  outline. 

You  sink  down  and  muffle  your  head  in  the 
clothes,  shivering  all  the  while,  but  less  from 
bodily  chill  than  the  bare  idea  of  a  polar  atmos- 
phere. It  is  too  cold  even  for  the  thoughts  to 
venture  abroad.  You  speculate  on  the  luxury  of 
wearing  out  a  whole  existence  in  bed,  like  an 
oyster  in  its  shell,  content  with  the  sluggish 
ecstasy  of  inaction,  and  drowsily  conscious  of 
nothing  but  delicious  warmth,  such  as  you  now 
feel  again.  Ah!  that  idea  has  brought  a  hideous 
one  in  its  train.  You  think  how  the  dead  are 
lying  in  their  cold  shrouds  and  narrow  coffins, 
through  the  drear  winter  of  the  grave,  and 
cannot  persuade  your  fancy  that  they  neither 
shrink  nor  shiver,  when  the  snow  is  drifting 
over  their  little  hillocks,  and  the  bitter  blast 
howls  against  the  door  of  the  tomb.  That 
gloomy  thought  will  collect  a  gloomy  multitude, 
and  throw  its  complexion  over  your  wakeful 
hour. 

In  the  depths  of  every  heart  there  is  a  tomb 
and  a  dungeon,  though  the  lights,  the  music, 
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and  revelry  above  may  cause  us  to  forget  their 
existence,  and  the  buried  ones,  or  prisoners, 
whom  they  hide.  But  sometimes,  and  oftenest 
at  midnight,  these  dark  receptacles  are  flung 
wide  open.  In  an  hour  like  this,  when  the 
mind  has  a  passive  sensibility,  but  no  active 
strength;  when  the  imagination  is  a  mirror, 
imparting  vividness  to  all  ideals,  without  the 
power  of  selecting  or  controlling  them;  then 
pray  that  your  griefs  may  slumber,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  remorse  not  break  their  chain. 
It  is  too  late!  A  funeral  train  comes  gliding 
by  your  bed,  in  which  Passion  and  Feeling 
assume  bodily  shape,  and  things  of  the  mind 
become  dim  specters  to  the  eye.  There  is  your 
earliest  Sorrow,  a  pale  young  mourner,  wearing 
a  sister's  likeness  to  first  love,  sadly  beautiful, 
with  a  hallowed  sweetness  in  her  melancholy 
features,  and  grace  in  the  flow  of  her  sable 
robe.  Next  appears  a  shade  of  ruined  loveli- 
ness, with  dust  among  her  golden  hair,  and 
her  bright  garments  all  faded  and  defaced, 
stealing  from  your  glance  with  drooping  head, 
as  fearful  of  reproach;  she  was  your  fondest 
Hope,  but  a  delusive  one;  so  call  her  Disappoint- 
ment now.  A  sterner  form  succeeds,  with  a 
hrow  of  wrinkles,  a  look  and  gesture  of  iron 
authority;  there  is  no  name  for  him  unless  it 
be  Fatality,  an  emblem  of  the  evil  influence 
that  rules  your  fortunes;  a  demon  to  whom  you 
subjected  yourself  by  some  error  at  the  outset 
of  life,  and  were  bound  his  slave  forever,  by 
once  obeying  him.  See!  those  fiendish  linea- 
ments graven  on  the  darkness,  the  writhed  lip 
of  scorn,  the  mockery  of  that  living  eye,  the 
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pointed  finger,  touching  the  sore  place  in  your 
heart!  Do  you  remember  any  act  of  enormous 
folly  at  which  you  would  blush,  even  in  the 
remotest  cavern  of  the  earth?  Then  recognize 
your  Shame. 

Pass,  wretched  band!  Well  for  the  wakeful 
one,  if,  riotously  miserable,  a  fiercer  tribe  do 
not  surround  him,  the  devils  of  a  guilty  heart, 
that  holds  its  hell  within  itself.  What  if  Re- 
morse should  assume  the  features  of  an  injured 
friend?  What  if  the  fiend  should  come  in 
woman's  garments,  with  a  pale  beauty  amid 
sin  and  desolation,  and  lie  down  by  your  side? 
What  if  he  should  stand  at  your  bed's  foot, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  corpse,  with  a  bloody  stain 
upon  the  shroud?  Sufficient,  without  such 
guilt,  is  this  nightmare  of  the  soul;  this  heavy, 
heavy  sinking  of  the  spirits;  this  wintry  gloom 
about  the  heart;  this  indistinct  horror  of  the 
mind,  blending  itself  with  the  darkness  of  the 
chamber. 

By  a  desperate  effort  you  start  upright, 
breaking  from  a  sort  of  conscious  sleep,  and 
gazing  wildly  round  the  bed,  as  if  the  fiends 
were  anywhere  but  in  your  haunted  mind.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  slumbering  embers  on 
the  hearth  send  forth  a  gleam  which  palely 
illuminates  the  whole  outer  room,  and  flickers 
through  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  but 
cannot  quite  dispel  its  obscurity.  Your  eye 
searches  for  whatever  may  remind  you  of  the 
living  world.  With  eager  minuteness  you  take 
note  of  the  table  near  the  fireplace,  the  book 
with  an  ivory  knife  between  its  leaves,  the 
unfolded  letter,  the  hat,  and  the  fallen  glove. 
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Soon  the  flame  vanishes,  and  with  it  the  whole 
scene  is  gone,  though  its  image  remains  an 
instant  in  your  mind's  eye,  when  darkness 
has  swallowed  the  reality.  Throughout  the 
chamber  there  is  the  same  obscurity  as  before, 
but  not  the  same  gloom  within  your  breast. 
As  your  head  falls  back  upon  the  pillow,  you 
think — in  a  whisper  be  it  spoken — how  pleasant, 
in  these  night  solitudes,  would  be  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  softer  breathing  than  your  own,  the 
slight  pressure  of  a  tenderer  bosom,  the  quiet 
throb  of  a  purer  heart,  imparting  its  peaceful- 
ness  to  your  troubled  one,  as  if  the  fond  sleeper 
were  involving  you  in  her  dream. 

Her  influence  is  over  you,  though  she  have 
no  existence  but  in  that  momentary  image. 
You  sink  down  in  a  flowery  spot,  on  the  borders 
of  sleep  and  wakefulness,  while  your  thoughts 
rise  before  you  in  pictures,  all  disconnected, 
yet  all  assimilated  by  a  pervading  gladsome- 
ness  and  beauty.  The  wheeling  of  gorgeous 
squadrons  that  glitter  in  the  sun  is  succeeded 
by  the  merriment  of  children  round  the  door 
of  a  schoolhouse,  beneath  the  glimmering  shad- 
ow of  old  trees,  at  the  corner  of  a  rustic  lane. 
You  stand  in  the  sunny  rain  of  a  summer 
shower,  and  wander  among  the  sunny  trees  of 
an  autumnal  wood,  and  look  upward  at  the 
brightest  of  all  rainbows,  overarching  the  un- 
broken sheet  of  snow,  on  the  American  side  of 
Niagara.  Your  mind  struggles  pleasantly  be- 
tween the  dancing  radiance  round  the  hearth 
of  a  young  man  and  his  recent  bride,  and  the 
twittering  flight  of  birds  in  spring  about  their 
new-made  nest.    You  feel  the  merry  bounding  of 
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a  ship  before  the  breeze,  and  watch  the  tuneful 
feet  of  rosy  girls  as  they  twine  their  last  and 
merriest  dance  in  a  splendid  ball-room,  and 
find  yourself  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  a  crowded 
theater  as  the  curtain  falls  over  a  light  and 
airy  scene. 

With  an  involuntary  start  you  seize  hold  on 
consciousness,  and  prove  yourself  but  half 
awake,  by  running  a  doubtful  parallel  between 
human  life  and  the  hour  which  has  now  elapsed. 
In  both  you  emerge  from  mystery,  pass  through 
a  vicissitude  that  you  can  but  imperfectly  con- 
trol, and  are  borne  onward  to  another  mystery. 
Now  comes  the  peal  of  the  distant  clock,  with 
fainter  and  fainter  strokes  as  you  plunge  far- 
ther into  the  wilderness  of  sleep.  It  is  the  knell 
of  a  temporary  death.  Your  spirit  has  de- 
parted, and  strays,  like  a  free  citizen,  among 
the  people  of  a  shadowy  world,  beholding 
strange  sights,  yet  without  wonder  or  dismay. 
So  calm,  perhaps,  will  be  the  final  change;  so 
undisturbed,  as  if  among  familiar  things  the 
entrance  of  the  soul  to  its  Eternal  home! 
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A    MORALITY 


What  is  Guilt?  A  stain  upon  the  soul.  And 
it  is  a  point  of  vast  interest  whether  the  soul 
may  contract  such  stains,  in  all  their  depth  and 
flagrancy,  from  deeds  which  may  have  been 
plotted  and  resolved  upon,  but  which,  physic- 
ally, have  never  had  existence.  Must  the  fleshy 
hand  and  visible  frame  of  man  set  its  seal  to 
the  evil  designs  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  give 
them  their  entire  validity  against  the  sinner? 
Or,  while  none  but  crimes  perpetrated  are 
cognizable  before  an  earthly  tribunal,  will 
guilty  thoughts — of  which  guilty  deeds  are  no 
more  than  shadows — will  these  draw  down  the 
full  weight  of  a  condemning  sentence,  in  the 
supreme  court  of  eternity?  In  the  solitude  of 
a  midnight  chamber  or  in  a  desert,  afar  from 
men  or  in  a  church,  while  the  body  is  kneeling, 
the  soul  may  pollute  itself  even  with  those 
crimes  which  we  are  accustomed  to  deem  alto- 
gether carnal.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  fearful 
truth. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  subject  by  an  imaginary 
example.  A  venerable  gentleman,  one  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  pat- 
tern of  moral  excellence,  was  warming  his  aged 
blood  with  a  glass  or  two  of  generous  wine. 
His  children  being  gone  forth  about  their 
worldly  business,  and  his  grandchildren  at 
school,  he  sat  alone,  in  a  deep,  luxurious  arm- 
chair,  with    his   feet    beneath    a    richly-carved 
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mahogany  table.  Some  old  people  have  a  dread 
of  solitude  and  when  better  company  may  not 
be  had,  rejoice  even  to  hear  the  quiet  breath- 
ing of  a  babe,  asleep  upon  the  carpet.  But 
Mr.  Smith,  whose  silver  hair  was  the  bright 
symbol  of  a  life  unstained,  except  by  such 
spots  as  are  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
had  no  need  of  a  babe  to  protect  him  by  its 
purity,  nor  of  a  grown  person  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  own  soul.  Nevertheless,  either 
Manhood  must  converse  with  Age,  or  Woman- 
hood must  soothe  him  with  gentle  cares,  or 
Infancy  must  sport  around  his  chair,  or  his 
thoir;  stray  into   the   misty   region  of 

the  past,  and  the  old  man  be  chill  and  sad. 
Wine  will  net  always  cheer  him.  Such  might 
have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Smith,  when, 
through  the  brilliant  medium  of  his  glass  of 
old  Madeira,  he  beheld  three  figures  entering 
the  room.  These  were  Fancy,  who  had  assumed 
the  garb  and  aspect  of  an  itinerant  showman, 
with  a  box  of  pictures  on  her  back;  and  Mem- 
ory, in  the  likeness  of  a  clerk,  with  a  pen  be- 
hind her  ear.  an  inkhorn  at  her  buttonhole,  and 
a  huge  manuscript  volume  beneath  her  arm; 
and  lastly,  behind  the  other  two,  a  person 
shrouded  in  a  dusky  mantle,  which  concealed 
both  face  and  form.  But  Mr.  Smith  had  a 
shrewd  idea  that  it  was  Conscience. 

How  kind  of  Fancy,  Memory,  and  Conscience 
to  visit  the  old  gentleman,  just  as  he  was  be- 
ginning to  imaaine  that  the  wine  had  neither  so 
bright  a  sparkle  nor  so  excellent  a  flavor  as 
when  himself  and  the  liquor  were  less  aged! 
Through    the    dim    length    of    the    apartment, 
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where  crimson  curtains  muffled  the  glare  of 
sunshine  and  created  a  rich  obscurity,  the  three 
guests  drew  near  the  silver-haired  old  man. 
Memory,  with  a  finger  between  the  leaves  of 
her  huge  volume,  placed  herself  at  his  right 
hand.  Conscience,  with  her  face  still  hidden 
in  the  dusky  mantle,  took  her  station  on  the 
left,  so  as  to  be  next  his  heart;  while  Fancy  set 
down  her  picture  box  upon  the  table  with  the 
magnifying  glass  convenient  to  his  eye.  We 
can  sketch  merely  the  outlines  of  two  or  three 
out  of  the  many  pictures  which,  at  the  pulling 
of  a  string,  successively  peopled  the  box  with 
the  semblances  of  living  scenes. 

One  was  a  moonlight  picture;  in  the  back- 
ground, a  lowly  dwelling;  and  in  front,  partly 
shadowed  by  a  tree,  yet  besprinkled  with  flakes 
of  radiance,  two  youthful  figures,  male  and 
female.  The  young  man  stood  with  folded 
arms,  a  haughty  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  a 
gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eye,  as  he  glanced 
downward  at  the  kneeling  girl.  She  was  almost 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  evidently  sinking  under 
a  weight  of  shame  and  anguish,  which  hardly 
allowed  her  to  lift  her  clasped  hands  in  sup- 
plication. Her  eyes  she  could  not  lift.  But 
neither  her  agony,  nor  the  lovely  features  on 
which  it  was  depicted,  nor  the  slender  grace  of 
the  form  which  it  convulsed,  appeared  to  soften 
the  obduracy  of  the  young  man.  He  was  the 
personification  of  triumphant  scorn.  Now, 
strange  to  say,  as  old  Mr.  Smith  peeped  through 
the  magnifying  glass,  which  made  the  objects 
start  out  from  the  canvas  with  magical  decep- 
tion, he  began  to  recognize  the  farm-house,  the 
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tree,  and  both  the  figures  of  the  picture.  The 
young  man,  in  times  long  past,  had  often  met 
his  gaze  within  the  looking-glass;  the  girl  was 
the  very  image  of  his  first  love — his  cottage 
love — his  Martha  Burroughs!  Mr.  Smith  was 
scandalized.  "O  vile  and  slanderous  picture!" 
he  exclaims.  "When  have  I  triumphed  over 
ruined  innocence?  Was  not  Martha  wedded, 
in  her  teens,  to  David  Tomkins,  who  won  her 
girlish  love  and  long  enjoyed  her  affection  as 
a  wife?  And  ever  since  his  death  she  has 
lived  a  reputable  widow!"  Meantime,  Memory 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  volume, 
rustling  them  to  and  fro  with  uncertain  fingers, 
until,  among  the  earlier  pages,  she  found  one 
which  had  reference  to  this  picture.  She  reads 
it,  close  to  the  old  gentleman's  ear;  it  is  a  record 
merely  of  sinful  thought,  which  never  was 
embodied  in  an  act;  but  while  Memory  is  read- 
ing, Conscience  unveils  her  face,  and  strikes 
a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Smith.  Though 
not  a  death-blow,  the  torture  was  extreme. 

The  exhibition  proceeded.  One  after  another, 
Fancy  displayed  her  pictures,  all  of  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  painted  by  some  malicious 
artist  on  purpose  to  vex  Mr.  Smith.  Not  a 
shadow  of  proof  could  have  been  adduced,  in 
any  earthly  court,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
slightest  of  those  sins  which  were  thus  made 
to  stare  him  in  the  face.  In  one  scene  there 
was  a  table  set  out,  with  several  bottles,  and 
glasses  half  filled  with  wine,  which  threw 
back  the  dull  ray  of  an  expiring  lamp.  There 
had  been  mirth  and  revelry,  until  the  hand 
of  the  clock  stood  just  at  midnight,  when  mur- 
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der  stepped  between  the  boon  companions.  A 
young  man  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  lay 
stone  dead,  with  a  ghastly  wound  crushed  into 
his  temple,  while  over  him,  with  a  delirium  of 
mingled  rage  and  horror  in  his  countenance, 
stood  the  youthful  likeness  of  Mr.  Smith.  The 
murdered  youth  wore  the  features  of  Edward 
Spencer!  "What  does  this  rascal  of  a  painter 
mean?"  cries  Mr.  Smith,  provoked  beyond  all 
patience.  "Edward  Spencer  was  my  earliest 
and  dearest  friend,  true  to  me  as  I  to  him, 
through  more  than  half  a  century.  Neither  I, 
nor  any  other,  ever  murdered  him.  Was  he  not 
alive  within  five  years,  and  did  he  not,  in  token 
of  our  long  friendship,  bequeath  me  his  gold- 
headed  cane  and  a  mourning  ring?"  Again 
had  Memory  been  turning  over  her  volume, 
and  fixed  at  length  upon  so  confused  a  page 
that  she  surely  must  have  scribbled  it  when 
she  was  tipsy.  The  purport  was,  however, 
that  while  Mr.  Smith  and  Edward  Spencer 
were  heating  their  young  blood  with  wine,  a 
quarrel  had  flashed  up  between  them,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  in  deadly  wrath,  had  flung  a  bottle  at 
Spencer's  head.  True,  it  missed  its  aim,  and 
merely  smashed  a  looking-glass;  and  the  next 
morning,  when  the  incident  was  imperfectly 
remembered,  they  had  shaken  hands  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  Yet,  again,  while  Memory  was 
reading,  Conscience  unveiled  her  face,  struck 
a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  quelled 
his  remonstrance  with  her  iron  frown.  The  pain 
was  quite  excruciating. 

Some  of  the  pictures  had  been  painted  with 
so  doubtful  a  touch,  and  in  colors  so  faint  and 
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pale,  that  the  subjects  could  barely  be  con- 
jectured. A  dull,  semi-transparent  mist  had 
been  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the  canvas, 
into  which  the  figures  seemed  to  vanish,  while 
the  eye  sought  most  earnestly  xto  fix  them. 
But  in  every  scene,  however  dubiously  por- 
trayed, Mr.  Smith  was  invariably  haunted  by 
his  own  lineaments,  at  various  ages,  as  in  a 
dusty  mirror.  After  poring  several  minutes 
over  one  of  these  blurred  and  almost  indis- 
tinguishable pictures,  *he  began  to  see  that  the 
painter  had  intended  to  represent  him,  now 
in  the  decline  of  life,  as  stripping  the  clothes 
from  the  backs  of  three  half-starved  children. 
"Really,  this  puzzles  me!"  quoth  Mr.  Smith, 
with  the  irony  of  conscious  rectitude.  "Ask- 
ing pardon  of  the  painter,  I  pronounce  him  a 
fool,  as  well  as  a  scandalous  knave.  A  man 
of  my  standing  in  the  world  to  be  robbing  little 
children  of  their  clothes!  Ridiculous!"  But 
while  he  spoke,  Memory  had  searched  her  fatal 
volume,  and  found  a  page,  which,  with  her 
sad,  calm  voice,  she  poured  into  'his  ear.  It 
was  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  misty 
scene.  It  told  how  Mr.  Smith  had  been  griev- 
ously tempted  by  many  devilish  sophistries,  on 
the  ground  of  a  legal  quibble,  to  commence  a 
lawsuit  against  three  orphan  children/joint 
heirs  to  a  considerable  estate.  Fortunately, 
before  he  was  quite  decided,  his  claims  had 
turned  out  nearly  as  devoid  of  law  as  justice. 
As  Memory  ceased  to  read,  Conscience  again 
thrust  aside  her  mantle,  and  would  have  struck 
her  victim  with  the  envenomed  dagger,  only 
that  he  struggled  and   clasped  his  hands  be- 
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fore  his  heart.  Even  then,  however,  he 
sustained  an  ugly  gash. 

Why  should  we  follow  Fancy  through  the 
whole  series  of  those  awful  pictures?  Painted 
hy  an  artist  of  wondrous  power,  and  terrible 
acquaintance  with  the  secret  soul,  they  em- 
bodied the  ghosts  of  all  the  never  perpetrated 
sins  that  had  glided  through  the  lifetime  of 
Mr.  Smith.  And  could  such  beings  of  cloudy 
fantasy,  so  near  akin  to  nothingness,  give  valid 
evidence  against  him  at  the  day  of  judgment? 
Be  that  the  case  or  not,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  one  truly  penitential  tear  would 
have  washed  away  each  hateful  picture,  and 
left  the  canvas  as  white  as  snow.  But  Mr. 
Smith,  at  a  prick  of  Conscience  too  keen  to 
be  endured,  bellowed  aloud,  with  impatient 
agony,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  his  three 
guests  were  gone.  There  he  sat  alone,  a  silver- 
haired  and  highly-venerated  old  man,  in  the 
rich  gloom  of  the  crimson-curtained  room,  with 
no  box  of  pictures  on  the  table,  but  only  a 
decanter  of  most  excellent  Maderia.  Yet  his 
heart  still  seemed  to  fester  with  the  venom 
of  the  dagger. 

Nevertheless,  the  unfortunate  old  gentleman 
might  have  argued  the  matter  with  Conscience, 
and  alleged  many  reasons  wherefore  she  should 
not  smite  him  so  pitilessly.  Were  we  to  take 
up  his  cause,  it  should  be  somewhat  in  the 
following  fashion:  A  scheme  of  guilt,  till  it 
be  put  in  execution,  greatly  resembles  a  train 
of  incidents  in  a  projected  tale.  The  latter,  in 
order  to  produce  a  sense  of  reality  in  the 
reader's   mind,  must  be   conceived   with  such 
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proportionate  strength  by  the  author  as  to 
seem,  in  the  glow  of  fancy,  more  like  truth, 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  than  purely  fiction. 
The  prospective  sinner,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaves  his  plot  of  crime,  but  seldom  or  never 
feels  a  perfect  certainty  that  it  will  be  executed. 
There  is  a  dreaminess  diffused  about  his 
thoughts;  in  a  dream,  as  it  were,  he  strikes 
the  death-blow  into  his  victim's  heart,  and 
starts  to  find  an  indelible  blood-stain  on  his 
hand.  Thus  a  novel  writer  or  a  dramatist,  in 
creating  a  villain  of  romance  and  fitting  him 
with  evil  deeds,  and  the  villain  of  actual  life, 
in  projecting  crimes  that  will  be  perpetrated, 
may  almost  meet  each  other  halfway  between 
reality  and  fancy.  It  is  not  until  the  crime 
is  accomplished  that  guilt  clinches  its  gripe 
upon  the  guilty  heart,  and  claims  it  for  its 
own.  Then,  and  not  before,  sin  is  actually 
felt  and  acknowledged,  and,  if  unaccompanied 
by  repentance,  grows  a  thousandfold  more  viru- 
lent by  its  self-consciousness.  Be  it  considered, 
also,  that  men  often  over-estimate  their  capac- 
ity for  evil.  At  a  distance,  while  its  attendant 
circumstances  do  not  press  upon  their  notice, 
and  its  results  are  dimly  seen;  they  can  bear 
to  contemplate  it.  They  may  take  the  steps 
which  lead  to  crime,  impelled  by  the  same  sort 
of  mental  action  as  in  working  out  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  yet  be  powerless  with  com- 
punction at  the  final  moment.  They  knew  not 
what  deed  it  was  that  they  deemed  themselves 
resolved  to  do.  In  truth,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  man's  nature  as  a  settled  and  full 
resolve,  either  for  good  or  evil,  except  at  the 
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very  moment  of  execution.  Let  us  hope,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin 
will  not  be  incurred,  unless  the  act  have  set 
its  seal  upon  the  thought. 

Yet,  with  the  slight  fancy  work  which  we 
have  framed,  some  sad  and  awful  truths  are 
interwoven.  Man  must  not  disclaim  his  brother- 
hood, even  with  the  guiltiest,  since,  though  his 
hand  be  clean,  his  heart  has  surely  been  pol- 
luted by  the  flitting  phantoms  of  iniquity.  He 
must  feel  that,  when  he  shall  knock  at  the 
gate  of  heaven,  no  semblance  of  an  unspotted 
life  can  entitle  him  to  entrance  there.  Peni- 
tence must  kneel,  and  Mercy  come  from  the 
footstool  of  the  throne,  or  that  golden  gate 
will  never  open! 


DR.  HEIDEGGER'S  EXPERIMENT 

That  very  singular  man,  old  Dr.  Heidegger, 
once  invited  four  venerable  friends  to  meet 
him  in  his  study.  There  were  three  white- 
bearded  gentlemen,  Mr.  Medbourne,  Colonel 
Killigrew  and  Mr.  Gascoigne,  and  a  withered 
gentlewoman,  whose  name  was  the  Widow 
Wycherly.  They  were  all  melancholy  old 
creatures,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  life, 
and  whose  greatest  misfortune  it  was  that 
they  were  not  long  ago  in  their  graves.  Mr. 
Medbourne,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  had  been 
a  prosperous  merchant,  but  had  lost  his  all 
by  a  frantic  speculation,  and  was  now  little 
better  than  a  mendicant.  Colonel  Killigrew 
had  wasted  his  best  years,  and  his  health 
and  substance  in  the  pursuit  of  sinful  plea- 
sures, which  had  given  birth  to  a  brood  of  pains, 
such  as  the  gout  and  divers  other  torments  of 
soul  and  body.  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  a  ruined 
politician,  a  man  of  evil  fame,  or  at  least  had 
been  so  till  time  had  buried  him  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  generation,  and  made 
him  obscure  instead  of  infamous.  As  for  the 
Widow  Wycherly,  tradition  tells  us  that  she 
was  a  great  beauty  in  her  day;  but,  for  a 
long  while  past,  she  had  lived  in  deep  seclu- 
sion, on  account  of  certain  scandalous  stories 
which  had  prejudiced  the  gentry  of  the  town 
against  her.  It  is  a  circumstance  worth  men- 
tioning that  each  of  these  three  old  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Medbourne,  Colonel  Killigrew  and  Mr. 
Gascoigne,   were    early   lovers   of   the    Widow 
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Wycherly,  and  had  once  been  on  the  point  of 
putting  each  other's  throats  for  her  sake.  And, 
before  proceeding  further,  I  will  merely  hint 
that  Dr.  Heidegger  and  all  his  four  guests 
were  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  little  beside 
themselves — as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
with  old  people,  when  worried  either  by  present 
troubles   or   woful   recollections. 

"My  dear  old  friends,"  said  Dr.  Heidegger, 
motioning  them  to  be  seated,  "I  am  desirous 
of  your  assistance  in  one  of  those  little  experi- 
ments with  which  I  amuse  myself  here  in 
my  study." 

If  all  stories  were  true,  Dr.  Heidegger's 
study  must  have  been  a  very  curious  place. 
It  was  a  dim,  old-fashioned  chamber,  festooned 
with  cobwebs  and  besprinkled  with  antique 
dust.  Around  the  walls  stood  several  oaken 
bookcases,  the  lower  shelves  of  which  were 
filled  with  rows  of  gigantic  folios  and  black- 
letter  quartos,  and  the  upper  with  little  parch- 
ment-covered duodecimos.  Over  the  central 
bookcase  was  a  bronze  bust  of  Hippocrates, 
with  which,  according  to  some  authorities, 
Dr.  Heidegger  was  accustomed  to  hold  con- 
sultations in  all  difficult  cases  of  his  prac- 
tice. In  the  obscurest  corner  of  the  room/ 
stood  a  tall  and  narrow  oaken  closet,  with  its 
door  ajar,  within  which  doubtfully  appeared 
a  skeleton.  Between  two  of  the  bookcases 
hung  a  looking  glass,  presenting  its  high  and 
dusty  plate  within  a  tarnished  gilt  frame. 
Among  many  wonderful  stories  related  of  this 
mirror,  it  was  fabled  that  the  spirits  of  all 
the    doctor's    deceased    patients    dwelt    within 
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its  verge,  and  would  stare  him  in  the  face 
whenever  he  looked  thitherward.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  chamber  was  ornamented  with  the 
full-length  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  arrayed 
in  the  faded  magnificence  of  silk,  satin  and 
brocade,  and  with  a  visage  as  faded  as  her 
dress.  Above  half  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Heideg- 
ger had  been  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
this  young  lady;  but  being  affected  with  some 
slight  disorder,  she  had  swallowed  one  of  her 
lover's  prescriptions,  and  died  on  the  bridal 
evening.  The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  study 
remains  to  be  mentioned;  it  was  a  ponderous 
folio  volume,  bound  in  black  leather,  with 
massive  silver  clasps.  There  were  no  letters 
on  the  back,  and  nobody  could  tell  the  title 
of  the  book.  But  it  was  well  known  to  be  a 
book  of  magic;  and  once,  when  a  chambermaid 
had  lifted  it,  merely  to  brush  away  the  dust, 
the  skeleton  had  rattled  in  its  closet,  the 
picture  of  the  young  lady  had  stepped  one 
foot  upon  the  floor,  and  several  ghastly  faces 
had  peeped  forth  from  the  mirror;  while  the 
brazen  head  of  Hippocrates  frowned,  and  said, 
— "Forbear !" 

Such  was  Dr.  Heidegger's  study.  On  the 
summer  afternoon  of  our  tale  a  small  round 
table,  as  black  as  ebony,  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  sustaining  a  cut  glass  vase  of 
beautiful  form  and  elaborate  workmanship. 
The  sunshine  came  through  the  window  be- 
tween the  heavy  festoons  of  two  faded  damask 
curtains,  and  fell  directly  across  the  vase;  so 
that  a  mild  splendor  was  reflected  from  it  on 
the  ashen  visages  of  the  five  old  people  who 
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sat  around.  Four  champagne  glasses  were 
also  on  thje  table. 

"My  dear  old  friends,"  repeated  Dr.  Heideg- 
ger, "may  I  reckon  on  your  aid  in  performing 
an    exceedingly   curious    experiment?" 

Now  Dr.  Heidegger  was  a  very  strange  old 
gentleman,  whose  eccentricity  had  become  the 
nucleus  for  a  thousand  fantastic  stories.  Some 
of  these  fables,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
might  possibly  be  traced  back  to  my  own  ve- 
racious self;  and  if  any  passages  of  the  pres- 
ent tale  should  startle  the  reader's,  faith,  I 
must  be  content  to  bear  the  stigma  of  a  fiction 
monger. 

When  the  doctor's  four  guests  heard  him 
talk  of  his  proposed  experiment,  they  antici- 
pated nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  murder 
of  a  mouse  in  an  air  pump,  or  the  examination 
of  a  cobweb  by  the  microscope,  or  some  simi- 
lar nonsense,  with  which  he  was  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  pestering  his  intimates.  But 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Dr.  Heidegger 
hobbled  across  the  chamber,  and  returned 
with  the  same  ponderous  folio,  bound  in  black 
leather,  which  common  report  affirmed  to  be 
a  book  of  magic.  Undoing  the  silver  clasps 
he  opened  the  volume  and  took  from  among 
its  black-letter  pages  a  rose,  or  what  was  once 
a  lose,  though  now  the  green  leaves  and 
crimson  petals,  had  assumed  one  brownish  hue, 
and  the  ancient  flower  seemed  ready  to  crum- 
ble to  dust  in  the  doctor's  hands. 

"This  rose,"  said  Dr.  Heidegger,  with  a  sigh, 
"this  same  withered  and  crumbling  flower, 
blossomed   five   and    fifty  years   ago.     It   was 
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given  me  by  Sylvia  Ward,  whose  portrait 
hangs  yonder;  and  I  meant  to  wear  it  in  my 
bosom  at  our  wedding.  Five  and  fifty  years 
it  has  been  treasured  between  the  leaves  of  this 
old  volume.  Now,  would  you  deem  it  possible 
that  this  rose  of  half  a  century  could  ever 
bloom  again?" 

"Nonsense !"  said  the  Widow  Wycherly,  with 
a  peevish  toss  of  her  head.  "You  might  as 
well  ask  whether  an  old  woman's  wrinkled 
face  could  ever  bloom  again." 

"See!"  answered  Dr.  Heidegger. 

He  uncovered  the  vase,  and  threw  the  faded 
rose  into  the  water  which  it  contained.  At 
first,  it  lay  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
appearing  to  imbibe  none  of  its  moisture.  Soon, 
however,  a  singular  change  began  to  be  visi- 
ble. The  crushed  and  dried  petals  stirred, 
and  assumed  a  deepening  tinge  of  crimson,  as 
if  the  flower  were  reviving  from  a  deathlike 
slumber;  the  slender  stalk  and  twigs  of  foliage 
became  green;  and  there  was  the  rose  of 
half  a  century,  looking  as  fresh  as  when  Sylvia 
Ward  had  first  given  it  to  her  lover.  It  was 
scarcely  full  blown;  for  some  of  its  delicate 
red  leaves  curled  modestly  around  its  moist 
bosom,  within  which  two  or  three  dewdrops 
were    sparkling. 

"That  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  deception," 
said  the  doctor's  friends;  carelessly,  however, 
for  they  had  witnessed  greater  miracles  at  a 
conjurer's  show;    "pray  how  was  it  affected?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  'Fountain  of 
Youth?'"  asked  Dr.  Heidegger,  "which  Ponce 
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De  Leon,  the  Spamsn  adventurer,  went  In 
search   of  two   or  tnree   centuries   ago?" 

"But  did  Ponce  De  Leon  ever  find  it?"  said 
the   Widow   Wycherly. 

"No."  answered  Dr.  Heidegger,  "for  he  never 
fcought  it  in  the  right  place.  The  famous 
Fountain  of  Youth,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Florid- 
ian  peninsula,  not  far  from  Lake  Macaco.  Its 
source  is  overshadowed  by  several  gigantic 
magnolias,  which,  though  numberless  centuries 
old,  have  been  kept  as  fresh  as  violets  by  the 
virtues  of  this  wonderful  water.  An  acquain- 
tance of  mine,  knowing  my  curiosity  in  such 
matters,  has  sent  me  what  you  see  in  the 
vase." 

"Ahem!"  said  Colonel  Killigrew,  who  believed 
not  a  word  of  the  doctor's  story;  "and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  this  fluid  on  the  human 
frame?" 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  my  dear  col- 
onel," replied  Dr.  Heidegger;  "and  all  of  you, 
my  respected  friends,  are  welcome  to  so  much 
of  this  admirable  fluid  as  may  restore  to  you 
the  bloom  of  youth.  For  my  own  part,  having 
had  much  trouble  in  growing  old,  I  am  in  no 
hurry  to  grow  young  again.  With  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  I  will  merely  watch  the 
progress  of  the  experiment." 

While  he  spoke,  Dr.  Heidegger  had  been 
filling  the  four  champagne  glasses  with  the 
water  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  It  was  ap- 
parently impregnated  with  an  effervescent  gas, 
for  little  bubbles  were  continually  ascending 
from  the  depths  of  the  glasses,  and  bursting 
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in  silvery  spray  at  the  surface.  As  the  liquor 
diffused  a  pleasant  perfume,  the  old  people 
doubted  not  that  it  possessed  cordial  and  com- 
fortable properties;  and  though  utter  skeptics 
as  to  its  rejuvenescent  power,  they  were  in- 
clined to  swallow  it  at  once.  But  Dr.  Heideg- 
ger besought  them  to  stay  a  moment. 

"Before  you  drink,  my  respectable  old 
friends,"  said  he,  "it  would  be  well  that,  with 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime  to  direct  you,  you 
should  draw  up  a  few  general  rules  for  your 
guidance,  in  passing  a  second  time  through 
the  perils  of  youth.  Think  what  a  sin  and 
shame  it  would  be,  if,  with  your  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, you  should  not  become  patterns  of 
virtue  and  wisdom  to  all  the  young  people  of 
the  age!" 

The  doctor's  four  venerable  friends  made 
him  no  answer,  except  by  a  feeble  and  tremu- 
lous laugh;  so  very  ridiculous  was  the  idea 
that,  knowing  how  closely  repentance  treads 
behind  the  steps  of  error,  they  should  ever 
go    astray   again. 

"Drink  then,"  said  the  doctor,  bowing:  "I 
rejoice  that  I  have  so  well  selected  the  subjects 
of   my  experiment." 

With  palsied  hands,  they  raised  the  glasses 
to  their  lips.  The  liquor,  if  it  really  possessed 
such  virtues  as  Dr.  Heidegger  imputed  to  it, 
could  not  have  been  bestowed  on  four  human 
beings  who  needed  it  more  wofully.  They 
looked  as  if  they  had  never  known  what  youth 
or  pleasure  was,  but  had  been  the  offspring 
of  Nature's  dotage,  and  always  the  gray,  de- 
crepit, sapless,  miserable  creatures,  who  now 
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sat  stooping  round  the  doctor's  table,  without 
life  enough  in  their  souls*  or  bodies  to  be  ani- 
mated even  by  the  prospect  of  growing  young 
again.  They  drank  off  the  water,  and  replaced 
their  glasses  on  the   table. 

Assuredly  there  was  an  almost  immediate 
improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the  party,  not 
unlike  what  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
glass  of  generous  wine,  together  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  cheerful  sunshine  brightening  over  all 
their  visages  at  once.  There  was  a  healthful 
suffusion  on  their  cheeks,  instead  of  the  ashen 
hue  that  had  made  them  look  so  corpse-like. 
They  gazed  at  one  another,  and  fancied  that 
some  magic  power  had  really  begun  to  smooth 
away  the  deep  and  sad  inscriptions  which 
Father  Time  had  been  so  long  engraving  on 
their  brows.  The  Widow  Wycherly  adjusted 
her  cap,  for  she  felt  almost  like  a  woman  again. 

"Give  us  more  of  this  wondrous  water!" 
cried  they,  eagerly.  "We  are  younger — but 
we  are  still  too  old!      Quick — give  us  more!" 

"Patience,  patience!"  quoth  Dr.  Heidegger, 
who  sat  watching  the  experiment  with  philo- 
sophic coolness.  "You  have  been  a  long  time 
growing  old.  Surely,  you  might  be  content 
to  grow  young  in  half  an  hour!  But  the  water 
is  at  your  service." 

Again  he  filled  their  glasses  with  the  liquor 
of  youth,  enough  of  which  still  remained  in 
the  vase  to  turn  half  the  old  people  in  the 
city  to  the  age  of  their  own  grandchildren. 
While  the  bubbles  were  yet  sparkling  on  the 
brim,  the  doctor's  four  guests  snatched  their 
glasses  from  the  table,  and  swallowed  the  con- 
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tents  at  a  single  gulp.  Was  it  a  delusion? 
Even  while  the  draught  was  passing  down  their 
throats,  it  seemed  to  have  wrought  a  change 
on  their  whole  systems.  Their  eyes  grew 
clear  and  bright;  a  dark  shade  deepened 
among  their  silvery  locks,  they  sat  around  the 
table,  three  gentlemen  of  middle  age,  and  a 
woman,  hardly  beyond  her  buxom  prime. 

"My  dear  widow,  you  are  charming !"  cried 
Colonel  Killigrew,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed 
upon  her  face  while  the  shadows  of  age  were 
flitting  from  it  like  darkness  from  the  crim- 
son  daybreak. 

The  fair  widow  knew,  of  old,  that  Colonel 
Killigrew's  compliments  were  not  always  mea- 
sured by  sober  truth;  so  she  started  up  and 
ran  to  the  mirror,  still  dreading  that  the  ugly 
visage  of  an  old  woman  would  meet  her  gaze. 
Meanwhile  the  three  gentlemen  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  as  proved  that  the  water  of 
the  Fountain  of  Youth  possessed  some  intoxi- 
cating qualities;  unless,  indeed,  their  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits  were  merely  a  lightsome  dizzi- 
ness caused  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
weight  of  years.  Mr.  Gascoigne's  mind  seemed 
to  run  on  political  topics,  but  whether  re- 
lating to  the  past,  present  or  future,  could  not 
easily  be  determined,  since  the  same  ideas  and 
phrases  had  been  in  vogue  these  fifty  years.. 
Now  he  rattled  forth  full-throated  sentences 
about  patriotism,  national  glory,  and  the  peo- 
ple's right;  now  he  muttered  some  perilous 
stuff  or  other,  in  a  sly  and  doubtful  whisper, 
so  cautiously  that  even  his  own  conscience 
could   scarcely   catch    the    secret;     and    now, 
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again,  he  spoke  in  measured  accents,  and  a 
deeply  deferential  tone,  as  if  a  royal  ear  were 
listening  to  his  well-turned  periods.  Colonel 
Killigrew  all  this  time  had  been  trolling  forth 
a  jolly  bottle  song,  and  ringing  his  glass  in 
symphony  with  the  chorus,  while  his  eyes 
wandered  toward  the  buxom  figure  of  the 
Widow  Wycherly.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  Mr.  Medbourne  was  involved  in  a  calcula- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents,  with  which  was 
strangely  intermingled  a  project  for  supplying 
the  East  Indies  with  ice,  by  harnessing  a  team 
of  whales  to  the  polar  icebergs. 

As  for  the  Widow  Wycherly,  she  stood  be- 
fore the  mirror  courtesying  and  simpering  to 
her  own  image  and  greeting  it  as  the  friend 
whom  she  loved  better  than  all  the  world 
beside.  She  thrust  her  face  close  co  the  glass 
to  see  whether  some  long  remembered  wrinkle 
or  crow's  foot  had  indeed  vanished.  She  ex- 
amined whether  the  snow  had  so  entirely  melt- 
from  her  hair  that  the  venerable  cap  could  be 
safely  thrown  aside.  At  last,  turning  briskly 
away,  she  came  with  a  sort  of  dancing  step 
to  the  table. 

"My  dear  old  doctor,"  cried  she,  "pray  favor 
me  with  another  glass!" 

There,  in  fact,  stood  the  four  glasses,  brim- 
ful of  this  wonderful  water,  the  delicate  spray 
of  which,  as  it  effervesced  from  the  surface, 
resembled  the  tremulous  glitter  of  diamonus. 
It  was  now  so  nearly  sunset  that  the  chaniDer 
had  grown  duskier  t"han  ever;  but  a  mild  and 
moonlike  splendor  gleamed  from  within  tn« 
vase,  and  rested  alike  on  the  four  guests  ana 
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on  the  doctor's  venerable  figure.  He  sat  m 
a  high-backed,  elaborately  carved,  oaken  arm- 
chair, with  a  gray  dignity  of  aspect  that  might 
have  well  befitted  that  very  Father  Time, 
whose  power  had  never  been  disputed  save 
by  this  fortunate  company.  Even  while  quaff- 
ing the  third  draught  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth 
they  were  almost  awed  by  the  expression 
of  his  mysterious  visage. 

But,  the  next  moment,  the  exhilarating  gush 
of  young  life  shot  through  their  veins.  They 
were  now  in  the  happy  prime  of  youth.  Age, 
with  its  miserable  train  of  cares  and  sorrows 
and  diseases,  was  remembered  only  as  the 
trouble  of  a  dream,  from  which  they  had  joy- 
ously awakened.  The  fresh  gloss  of  the  soul, 
so  early  lost,  and  without  which  the  world's 
successive  scenes  had  been  but  a  gallery  of 
faded  pictures,  again  threw  its  enchantment 
over  all  their  prospects.  They  felt  like  new- 
created  beings  in  a  new-created  universe. 

"We  are  young.  We  are  young !"  they  cried 
exultingly. 

Youth,  like  the  extremity  of  age,  had  effaced 
the  strongly-marked  characteristics  of  middle 
life,  and  mutually  assimilated  them  all.  They 
were  a  group  of  merry  youngsters,  almost  mad- 
dened with  the  exuberant  frolicsomeness  of 
their  years.  The  most  singular  effect  of  their 
gaiety  was  an  impulse  to  mock  the  infirmity 
and  decrepitude  of  which  they  had  so  lately 
been  the  victims.  They  laughed  loudly  at 
their  old-fashioned  attire,  the  wide-skirted  coats 
and  flapped  waistcoats  of  the  young  men  and 
the    ancient    cap    and   gown    of   the    blooming 
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girl.  One  limped  across  the  floor  like  a  gouty 
grandfather;  one  set  a  pair  of  spectacles  astride 
his  nose,  and  pretended  to  pore  over  the  black- 
letter  pages  of  the  book  of  magic;  a  third 
seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  strove  to 
imitate  the  venerable  dignity  of  Dr.  Heidegger. 
Then  all  shouted  mirthfully,  and  leaped  about 
the  room.  The  Widow  Wycherly — if  so  fresh 
a  damsel  could  be  called  a  widow — tripped  up 
to  the  doctor's  chair  with  a  mischievous  mer- 
riment in  her  sorry  face. 

"Doctor,  you  dear  old  soul."  cried  she,  "get 
up  and  dance  with  me!"  And  then  the  four 
young  people  laughed  louder  than  ever,  to 
think  what  a  queer  figure  the  poor  old  doctor 
would   cut. 

"Pray  excuse  me,"  answered  the  doctor 
quietly.  "I  am  old  and  rheumatic,  and  my 
dancing  days  were  over  long  ago.  .But  either 
of  these  gay  young  gentlemen  will  be  glad  of 
so    pretty    a    partner." 

"Dance  with  me,  Clara!"  cried  Colonel  Killi- 
grew. 

"Xo,  no,  I  will  be  her  partner!"  shouted  Mr. 
Gascoigne. 

"She  promised  me  her  hand  fifty  years  ago!" 
exclaimed    Mr.    Medbourne. 

They  all  gathered  round  her.  One  caught 
both  her  hands  in  his  passionate  grasp — an- 
other threw  his  arm  about  her  waist — the  third 
buried  his  hand  among  the  glossy  curls  fhat 
clustered  beneath  the  widow's  cap.  Blushing, 
panting,  struggling,  chiding,  laughing,  her  warm 
breath  fanning  each  of  their  faces  by  turns, 
she   st   >ve  to   disengage   herself,   yet   still   re- 
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mained  in  their  triple  embrace.  Never  was 
there  a  livelier  picture  of  youthful  rivalship, 
with  bewitching  beauty  for  the  prize.  Yet,  by 
a  strange  deception,  owing  to  the  duskiness  of 
the  chamber,  and  the  antique  dresses  which 
they  still  wore,  the  tall  mirror  is  said  to  have 
reflected  the  figures  of  the  three  old,  gray, 
withered  grandsires,  ridiculously  contending 
for  the  skinny  ugliness  of  a  shriveled  grandam. 

But  they  were  young:  their  burning  passions 
proved  them  so.  Inflamed  to  madness  by  the 
coquetry  of  the  girl-widow,  who  neither  granted 
nor  quite  withheld  her  favors,  the  three  rivals 
began  to  interchange  threatening  glances.  Still 
keeping  hold  of  the  fair  prize,  they  grappled 
fiercely  at  one  another's-  throats.  As  they 
struggled  to  and  fro,  the  table  was  overturned, 
and  the  vase  dashed  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
The  precious  Water  of  Youth  flowed  in  a  bright 
stream  across  the  floor,  moistening  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly,  which,  grown  old  in  the  decline 
of  summer,  had  alighted  there  to  die.  The 
insect  fluttered  lightly  through  the  chamber, 
and  settled  on  the  snowy  head  of  Dr.  Heidegger. 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen! — come,  Madam 
Wycherly,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "I  really  must 
protest  against  this  riot." 

They  stood  still  and  shivered;  for  it  seemed 
as  if  gray  Time  were  calling  them  back  from 
their  sunny  youth,  far  down  into  the  chill  and 
darksome  vale  of  years.  They  looked  at  old 
Dr.  Heidegger,  who  sat  in  his  carved  arm-chair, 
holding  the  rose  of  half  a  century,  which  he 
had  rescued  from  among  the  fragments  of  the 
shattered  vase.    At  the  motion  of  his  hand,  the 
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four  rioters  resumed  their  seats;  the  more 
readily,  because  their  violent  exertions  had 
wearied  them,  youthful  though  they  were. 

"My  poor  Sylvia's  rose!"  ejaculated  Dr. 
Heidegger,  holding  it  in  the  light  of  the  sunset 
clouds;   "it  appears  to  be  fading  again." 

And  so  it  was.  Even  while  the  party  were 
looking  at  it,  the  flower  continued  to  shrivel 
up,  till  it  became  as  dry  and  fragile  as  when 
the  doctor  had  first  thrown  it  into  the  vase. 
He  shook  off  the  few  drops  of  moisture  which 
clung  to  its  petals, 

"I  love  it  as  well  thus  as  in  its  dewy  fresh- 
ness," observed  he,  pressing  the  withered  rose 
to  his  withered  lips.  While  he  spoke,  the  but- 
terfly fluttered  down  from  the  doctor's  snowy 
head,  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 

His  guests  shivered  again.  A  strange  dull- 
ness, whether  of  the  body  or  spirit  they  could 
not  tell,  was  creeping  gradually  over  them  all. 
They  gazed  at  one  another,  and  fancied  that 
each  fleeting  moment  snatched  away  a  charm, 
and  left  a  deepening  furrow  where  none  had 
been  before.  Was  it  an  illusion?  Had  the 
changes  of  a  lifetime  been  crowded  into  so 
brief  a  space,  and  were  they  now  four  aged 
people,  sitting  with  their  old  friend,  Dr. 
Heidegger? 

"Are  we  grown  old  again,  so  soon?"  cried 
they,  dolefully. 

In  truth  they  had.  The  Water  of  Youth 
possessed  merely  a  virtue  more  transient  than 
that  of  wine.  The  delirium  which  it  created 
had  effervesced  away.  Yes!  they  were  old 
again.    With  a  shuddering  impulse,  that  showed 
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her  a  woman  still,  the  widow  clasped  her 
skinny  hands  before  her  face,  and  wished  that 
the  coffin  lid  were  over  it,  since  it  could  be 
no  longer  beautiful. 

"Yes,  friends,  ye  are  old  again,"  said  Dr. 
Heidegger,  "and  lo!  the  Water  of  Youth  is  all 
lavished  on  the  ground.  Well — I  bemoan  it 
not;  for  if  the  fountain  gushed  at  my  very 
doorstep,  I  would  not  stoop  to  bathe  my  lips 
in  it— no,  though  its  delirium  were  for  years 
instead  of  moments.  Such  is  the  lesson  ye 
have  taught  me!" 

But  the  doctor's  four  friends  had  taught  no 
such  lesson  to  themselves.  They  resolved 
forthwith  to  make  a  pilgrima'ge  to  Florida,  and 
quaff  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  from  the 
Fountain  of  Youth, 


Note — In  an  English  review,  not  long  since,  I 
have  been  accused  of  plagiarizing  the  idea  of  this 
story  from  a  chapter  in  one  of  the  novels  of  Alex- 
ander Dumas.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  plag- 
iarism on  one  side  or  the  other ;  but  as  my  story 
was  written  a  good  deal  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  as  the  novel  is  of  considerably  more  re- 
cent date,  I  take  pleasure  in  thinking  that  M. 
Dumas  has  done  me  the  honor  to  appropriate  one 
of  the  fanciful  conceptions  of  my  earlier  days.  He 
is  heartily  welcome  to  it ;  nor  is  it  the  only  instance, 
by  many,  in  which  the  great  French  romancer  has 
exercised  the  privilege  of  commanding  genius  by 
confiscating  the  intellectual  property  of  less  famous 
people  to  his  own  use  and  behoof. 

September,  1860. 
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Ding-dong!      Ding-dong!     Ding-dong! 

The  town  crier  has  rung  his  bell  at  a  dis- 
tant corner,  and  little  Annie  stands  on  her 
father's  doorsteps,  trying  to  hear  what  the  man 
with  the  loud  voice  is  talking  about.  Let  me 
listen  too.  Oh,  he  is  telling  the  people  that 
an  elephant,  and  a  lion,  and  a  royal  tiger,  and 
a  horse  with  horns,  and  other  strange  beasts 
from  foreign  countries,  have  come  to  town, 
and  will  receive  all  visitors  who  choose  to 
wait  upon  them.  Perhaps  little  Annie  would 
like  to  go.  Yes;  and  I  can  see  that  the  pretty 
child  is  weary  of  this  wide  and  pleasant  street, 
with  the  green  trees  flinging  their  shade 
across  the  quiet  sunshine,  and  the  pavements 
and  the  sidewalks  all  as  clean  as  if  the  house- 
maid had  just  swept  them  with  her  broom.  She 
feels  that  impulse  to  go  strolling  away — that 
longing  after  the  mystery  of  the  great  world — 
which  many  children  feel,  and  which  I  felt 
in  my  childhood.  Little  Annie  shall  take  a 
ramble  with  me.  See!  I  do  but  hold  out  my 
hand,  and,  like  some  bright  bird  in  the  sunny 
air,  with  her  blue  silk  frock  fluttering  up- 
wards from  her  white  pantalets,  she  comes 
bounding  on   tiptoe  across  the  street. 

Smooth  back  your  brown  curls,  Annie;  and 
let  me  tie  on  your  bonnet,  and  we  will  set  forth! 
What  a  strange  couple  to  go  on  their  rambles 
together!  One  walks  in  black  attire,  with  a 
measured  step,  and  a  heavy  brow,  and  his 
thoughtful    eyes    bent    down;    while    the    gay 
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little  girl  trips  lightly  along,  as  if  she  were 
forced  to  keep  hold  of  my  hand,  lest  her  feet 
should  dance  away  from  the  earth.  Yet  there 
is  sympathy  between  us.  If  I  pride  myself  on 
anything,  it  is  because  I  have  a  smile  that 
children  love;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  grown  ladies  that  could  entice  me 
from  the  side  of  little  Annie;  for  I  delight  to 
let  my  mind  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  mind  of 
a  sinless  child.  So,  come,  Annie;  but  if  I 
moralize  as  we  go,  do  not  listen  to  me;  only 
look  about  you,  and  be  merry! 

Now  we  turn  the  corner.  Here  are  hacks 
with  two  horses,  and  stage-coaches  with  four, 
thundering  to  meet  each  other,  and  trucks  and 
carts  moving  at  a  slower  pace,  being  heavily 
laden  with  barrels  from  the  Wharves,  and  here 
are  rattling  gigs,  which  perhaps  will  be 
smashed  to  pieces  before  our  eyes.  Hither- 
ward,  also,  comes  a  man  trundling  a  wheel- 
barrow along  the  pavement.  Is  not  little  Annie 
afraid  of  such  a  tumult?  No;  she  does  not 
even  shrink  closer  to  my  side,  but  passes  on 
with  fearless  confidence,  a  happy  child  amidst 
a  great  throng  of  grown  people,  who  pay  the 
same  reverence  to  her  infancy  that  they  would 
to  extreme  old  age.  Nobody  jostles  her;  all 
turn  aside  to  make  way  for  little  Annie;  and 
what  is  most  singular,  she  appears  conscious 
of  her  clan  1  to  such  respect.  Now  her  eyes 
brighten  with  pleasure!  A  street  musician  has 
seated  himself  on  the  steps  of  yonder  church, 
and  pours  forth  his  st  .ins  to  the  busy  town, 
a  melody  that  has  gone  astray  among  the 
tramp  of  footsteps,  the  buzz  of  voices,  and  tno 
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war  of  passing  wheels.  Who  heeds  the  poor 
organ  grinder?  None  but  myself  and  little 
Annie,  whose  feet  begin  to  move  in  unison 
with,  the  lively  tune,  as  if  she  were  loath  that 
music  should  be  wasted  without  a  dance.  But 
wheie  would  Annie  find  a  partner?  Some  have 
the  gout  in  their  toes,  or  the  rheumatism  in 
their  joints;  some  are  still  with  age;  some 
feeble  with  disease;  some  are  so  lean  that 
their  bones  would  rattle,  and  others  of  such 
ponderous  size  that  their  agility  would  crack 
the  flagstones;  but  many,  many  have  leaden 
feet,  because  their  hearts  are  far  heavier  than 
lead.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that  I  have  chanced 
upon.  Wl»t  a  company  of  dancers  should  we 
be!  For  I,  too,  am  a  gentleman  of  sober  foot- 
steps, and  therefore,  little  Annie,  let  us  walk 
sedately  on. 

It  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  this  giddy 
child  or  my  sage  self  have  most  pleasure  in 
looking  at  the  shop  windows.  We  love  the 
silks  of  sunny  hue,  that  glow  within  the  dark- 
ened premises  of  the  spruce  dry  goods'  men; 
we  are  pleasantly  dazzled  by  the  burnished 
silver  and  the  chased  gold,  the  rings  of  wed- 
lock and  the  costly  love  ornaments,  glistening 
at  the  window  of  the  jeweler;  but  Annie,  more 
than  I,  seeks  for  a  glimpse  of  her  passing  fig- 
ure in  the  dusty  looking-glasses  at  the  hard- 
ware stores.  All  that  is  bright  and  gay  at- 
tracts us  both. 

Here  is  a  shop  to  which  the  recollections  of 
my  boyhood,  as  well  as  present  partialities, 
give  a  peculiar  magic.  How  delightful  to  let 
the  fancy  revel  on  the   dainties  of  a  confec- 
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tioner:  those  pies,  with  such  white  and  flaky- 
paste,  their  contents  being  a  mystery,  whether 
rich  mince,  with  whole  plums  intermixed,  or 
piquant  apple,  delicately  rose  flavored;  those 
cakes,  heart-shaped  or  round,  piled  in  a  lofty- 
pyramid;  those  sweet  little  circlets,  sweetly- 
named  kisses;  those  dark  majestic  masses,  fit 
to  be  bridal  loaves  at  the  wedding  of  an 
heiress,  mountains  in  size,  their  summits 
deeply  snow-covered  with  sugar!  Then  the 
mighty  treasures  of  sugar-plums,  white  and 
crimson  and  yellow,  in  large  glass  vases;  and 
candy  of  all  varieties;  and  those  little  cockles, 
or  whatever  they  are  called,  much  prized  by 
children  for  their  sweetness,  and  more  for  the 
mottoes  which  they  inclose,  by  love-sick  maids 
and  bachelors!  Oh,  my  mouth  waters,  little 
Annie,  and  so  doth  yours;  but  we  will  not  be 
tempted,  except  to  an  imaginary  feast;  so  let 
us  hasten  onward,  devouring  the  vision  of  a 
plum   cake. 

Here  are  pleasures,  as  some  people  would 
say,  of  a  more  exalted  kind,  in  the  window  of 
a  bookseller.  Is  Annie  a  literary  lady?  Yes; 
she  is  deeply  read  in  Peter  Parley's  tomes, 
and  has  an  increasing  love  for  fairy  tales, 
though  seldom  met  with  nowadays,  and  she 
will  subscribe,  next  year,  to  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany.  But,  truth  to  tell,  she  is  apt  to  turn 
away  from  the  printed  page,  and  keep  gazing 
at  the  pretty  pictures,  such  as  the  gay-colored 
ones  which  make  this  shop  window  the  con- 
tinual loitering-place  of  children.  What  would 
Annie  think  if,  in  the  book  which  I  mean  to 
send  her  on  New  Year's  Day,  she  should  find 
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her  sweet  little  self,  bound  up  in  silk  or  mo- 
rocco with  gilt  edges,  there  to  remain  till  she 
become  a  woman  grown,  with  children  of  her 
own  to  read  about  their  mother's  childhood! 
That  would  be  very  queer. 

Little  Annie  is  weary  of  pictures,  and  pulls 
me  onward  by  the  hand,  till  suddenly  we  pause 
at  the  most  wondrous  shop  in  all  the  town. 
Oh,  my  stars!  Is  this  a  toyshop,  or  is  it  fairy- 
land? For  here  are  gilded  chariots,  in  which 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies  might  ride 
side  by  side,  while  their  courtiers,  on  these 
small  horses,  should  gallop  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession before  and  behind  the  royal  pair. 
Here,  too,  are  dishes  of  china  ware,  fit  to  be 
the  dining  set  of  those  same  princely  person- 
ages, when  they  make  a  regal  banquet  in  the 
stateliest  hall  of  their  palace,  full  five  feet 
high,  and  behold  their  nobles  feasting  down 
the  long  perspective  of  the  table.  Betwixt  the 
king  and  queen  should  sit  my  little  Annie, 
the  prettiest  fairy  of  them  all.  Here  stands  a 
turbaned  turk,  threatening  us  with  his  sabre, 
like  an  ugly  heathen  as  he  is.  And  next  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  who  nods  his  head  at  Annie 
and  myself.  Here  we  may  review  a  whole 
army  of  horse  and  foot,  in  red  and  blue  uni- 
forms, with  drums,  fifes,  trumpets,  and  all 
kinds  of  noiseless  music;  they  have  halted 
on  the  shelf  of  this  window,  after  their  weary 
march  from  Lilliput.  But  what  cares  Annie 
for  soldiers?  No  conquering  queen  is  she, 
neither  a  Semiramis  nor  a  Catharine;  her  whole 
heart  is  set  upon  that  doll,  who  gazes  at  us 
with  such  a  fashionable  stare.  This  is  the 
little   girl's   true   plaything.     Though   made   of 
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wood,  a  doll  is  a  visionary  and  ethereal  person- 
age, endowed  by  childish  fancy  with  a  peculiar 
life;  the  mimic  lady  is  a  heroine  of  romance, 
an  actor  and  a  sufferer  in  a  thousand  shadowy 
scenes,  the  chief  inhabitant  of  that  wide  world 
with  which  children  ape  the  real  one.  Little 
Annie  does  not  understand  what  I  am  saying 
but  looks  wishfully  at  the  proud  lady  in  the 
window.  We  will  invite  her  home  with  us  as 
we  return.  Meantime,  good-by,  Dame  Doll!  A 
toy  yourself,  you  look  forth  from  your  window 
upon  many  ladies  that  are  also  toys,  though 
they  walk  and  speak,  and  upon  a  crowd  in  pur- 
suit of  toys,  though  they  wear  grave  visages. 
Oh,  with  your  never  closing  eyes,  had  you  but 
an  intellect  to  moralize  on  all  that  flits  before 
them,  what  a  wise  doll  would  you  be!  Come, 
little  Annie,  we  shall  find  toys  enough,  go 
where  we  may. 

Now  we  elbow  our  way  among  the  throng 
again.  It  is  curious,  in  the  most  crowded  part 
of  a  town,  to  meet  with  living  creatures  that 
had  their  birthplace  in  some  far  solitude,  but 
have  acquired  a  second  nature  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  men.  Look  up,  Annie,  at  that  canary 
bird,  hanging  out  of  the  window  in  his  cage. 
Poor  little  fellow!  His  golden  feathers  are 
all  tarnished  in  this  smoky  sunshine;  he  would 
have  glistened  twice  as  brightly  among  the 
summer  islands;  but  still  he  has  become  a  citi- 
zen in  all  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  would 
not  sing  half  so  well  without  the  uproar  that 
drowns  his  music.  What  a  pity  that  he  does 
not  know  how  miserable  he  is!  There  is  a 
parrot,  too,  calling  out,  "Pretty  Poll!  Pretty 
Poll!"  as  we  pass  by.    Foolish  bird,  to  be  talk- 
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ing  about  her  prettiness  to  strangers,  especi- 
ally as  she  is  not  a  pretty  Poll,  though  gaudily 
dressed  in  green  and  yellow.  If  she  had  said 
"Pretty  Annie,"  there  would  have  been  some 
sense  in  it.  See  that  gray  squirrel,  at  the  door 
of  the  fruit  shop,  whirling  round  and  round  so 
merrily  within  his  wire  wheel!  Being  con- 
demned to  the  tread-mill,  he  makes  it  an  amuse- 
ment.    Admirable  philosophy! 

Here  comes  a  big,  rough  dog,  a  countryman's 
dog,  in  search  of  his  master;  smelling  at 
everybody's  heels,  and  touching  little  Annie's 
hand  with  his  cold  nose,  but  hurrying  away, 
though  she  would  fain  have  patted  him.  Suc- 
cess to  your  search,  Fidelity!  And  there  sits 
a  great  yellow  cat  upon  a  window  sill,  a  very 
corpulent  and  comfortable  cat,  gazing  at  this 
transitory  world,  with  owl's  eyes,  and  making 
pithy  comments,  doubtless,  or  what  appear 
such,  to  the  silly  beast.  O,  sage  puss,  make 
room  for  me  beside  you,  and  we  will  be  a  pair 
of  philosophers! 

Here  we  see  something  to  remind  us  of  the 
town  crier,  and  his  ding-dong  bell!  Look! 
look  at  that  great  cloth  spread  out  in  the  air, 
pictured  all  over  with  wild  beasts,  as  if  they 
had  met  together  to  choose  a  king,  according 
to  their  custom  in  the  days  of  Aesop.  But  they 
are  choosing  neither  a  king  nor  a  president, 
else  we  should  hear  a  most  horrible  snarling! 
They  have  come  from  the  deep  woods,  and 
the  wild  mountains,  and  the  desert  sands,  and 
the  polar  snows,  only  to  do  homage  to  my  little 
Annie.  As  we  enter  among  them,  the  great 
elephant  makes  us  a  bow,  in  the  best  style  of 
elephantine  courtesy,  bending  lowly  down  his 
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mountain  bulk,  with  trunk  abased,  and  leg 
thrust  out  behind.  Annie  returns  the  salute, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  elephant,  who 
is  certainly  the  best-bred  monster  in  the  cara- 
van. The  lion  and  the  lioness  are  busy  with 
two  beef  bones.  The  royal  tiger,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  untamable,  keeps  pacing  his  narrow 
cage  with  a  haughty  step,  unmindful  of  the 
spectators,  or  recalling  the  fierce  deeds  of  his 
former  life,  when  he  was  wont  to  leap  forth 
upon  such  inferior  animals  from  the  jungles 
of  Bengal. 

Here  we  see  the  very  same  wolf — do  not  go 
near  him,  Annie! — the  selfsame  wolf  that  de- 
voured little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  her  grand- 
mother. In  the  next  cage,  a  hyena  from  Egypt, 
who  has  doubtless  howled  around  the  pyramids, 
and  a  black  bear  from  our  own  forests,  are 
fellow-prisoners,  and  most  excellent  friends. 
Are  there  any  two  living  creatures  who  have 
so  few  sympathies  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  friends?  Here  sits  a  great  white  bear, 
whom  common  observers  would  call  a  very 
stupid  beast,  though  I  perceive  him  to  be  only 
absorbed  in  contemplation;  he  is  thinking  of 
his  voyages  on  an  iceberg,  and  of  his  com- 
fortable home  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  pole, 
and  of  the  little  cubs  whom  he  left  rolling 
in  the  eternal  snows.  In  fact,  he  is  a  bear 
of  sentiment.  But,  oh,  those  unsentimental 
monkeys!  the  ugly,  grinning,  aping,  chatter- 
ing, ill-natured,  mischievous,  and  queer  little 
brutes.  Annie  does  not  love  the  monkeys. 
Their  ugliness  shocks  her  pure,  instinctive 
delicacy  of  taste,  and  makes  her  mind  unquiet, 
because  it  bears  a  wild  and  dark  resemblance 
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to  humanity.  But  here  is  a  little  pony,  just 
big  enough  for  Annie  to  ride,  and  round  and 
round  he  gallops  in  a  circle,  keeping  time  with 
his  trampling  hoofs  to  a  band  of  music.  And 
here — with  a  laced  coat  and  a  cocked  hat,  and 
a  riding  whip  in  his  hand — here  comes  a  little 
gentleman,  small  enough  to  be  king  of  the 
fairies,  and  ugly  enough  to  be  king  of  the 
gnomes,  and  takes  a  flying  leap  into  the  saddle. 
Merrily,  merrily  plays  the  music,  and  merrily 
gallops  the  pony,  and  merrily  rides  the  little 
old  gentleman.  Come,  Annie,  into  the  street 
again;  perchance  we  may  see  monkeys  on 
horseback  there! 

Mercy  on  us,  what  a  noisy  world  we  quiet 
people  live  in!  Did  Annie  ever  read  the  Cries 
of  London  City?  With  what  lusty  lungs  doth 
yonder  man  proclaim  that  his  wheelbarrow  is 
full  of  lobsters!  Here  comes  another  mount- 
ed on  a  cart,  and  blowing  a  hoarse  and  dreadful 
blast  from  a  tin  horn,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Fresh 
fish!"  And  hark!  a  voice  on  high,  like  that 
of  a  muezzin  from  the  summit  of  a  mosque,  an- 
nouncing that  some  chimney  sweeper  has 
emerged  from  smoke  and  soot,  and  darksome 
caverns,  into  the  upper  air.  What  cares  the 
world  for  that?  But,  welladay,  we  hear  a  shrill 
voice  of  affliction,  the  scream  of  a  little  child, 
rising  louder  with  every  repetition  of  that 
smart,  sharp,  slapping  sound,  produced  by  an 
open  hand  on  tender  flesh.  Annie  sympa- 
thizes, though  without  experience  of  such  dire- 
ful woe.  Lo!  the  town  crier  again,  with  some 
new  secret  for  the  public  ear.  Will  he  tell 
us  of  an  auction,  or  of  a  lost  pocket-book,  or 
a  show  of  beautiful  wax  figures,   or  of  some 
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monstrous  beast  more  horrible  than  any  in 
the  caravan?  I  guess  the  latter.  See  how- 
he  uplifts  the  bell  in  his  right  hand,  and  shakes 
it  slowly  at  first,  then  with  a  hurried  motion, 
till  the  clapper  seems  to  strike  both  sides  at 
once,  and  the  sounds  are  scattered  forth  in 
quick  succession,  far  and  near. 

Ding-dong!     Ding-dong!     Ding-dong! 

Now  he  raises  his  clear,  loud  voice,  above 
all  the  din  of  the  town;  it  drowns  the  buzzing 
talk  of  maiiy  tongues,  and  draws  each  man's 
mind  from  his  own  business;  it  rolls  up  and 
down  the  echoing  street,  and  ascends  to  the 
bushed  chamber  of  the  sick,  and  penetrates 
downward  to  the  cellar  kitchen,  where  the  hot 
•  cook  turns  from  the  fire  to  listen.  Who,  of 
all  that  address  the  public  ear,  whether  in 
church,  or  court-house,  or  hall  of  state,  has 
such  an  attentive  audience  as  the  town  crier? 
"What  said  the  people's  orator? 

"Strayed  from  her  home,  a  Little  Girl,  of  five 
years  old,  in  a  blue  silk  frock  and  white  panta- 
lets, with  brown  curling  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 
Whoever  will  bring  her  back  to  her  afflicted 
mother — " 

Stop,  stop,  town  crier!  The  lost  is  found. 
O,  my  pretty  Annie,  we  forgot  to  tell  your 
mother  of  our  ramble,  and  she  is  in  despair, 
and  has  sent  the  town  crier  to  bellow  up  and 
down  the  streets,  affrighting  old  and  young, 
for  the  loss  of  a  little  girl  who  has  not  once 
let  go  my  hand!  Well,  let  us  hasten  home- 
ward; and  as  wTe  go,  forget  not  to  be  thank- 
ful, my  Annie,  that,  after  wandering  a  little 
way  into  the  world,  you  may  return  at  the 
first    summons,    with    an    untainted    and    un- 
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wearied  heart,  and  be  a  happy  child  again.  But 
I  have  gone  too  far  astray  for  the  town  crier 
to   call  me   back. 

Sweet  has  been  the  charm  of  childhood  on 
my  spirit,  throughout  my  ramble  with  little 
Annie!  Say  not  that  it  has  been  a  waste  of 
precious  moments,  an  idle  matter,  a  babble 
of  childish  talk,  and  reverie  of  childish  imagina- 
tions, about  topics  unworthy  of  a  grown  man's 
notice.  Has  it  been  merely  this?  Not  so;  not 
so.  They  are  not  truly  wise  who  would  af- 
firm it.  As  the  pure  breath  of  children  revives 
the  life  of  aged  men,  so  is  our  moral  nature 
revived  by  their  free  and  simple  thoughts,  their 
native  feeling,  their  airy  mirth,  for  little  cause 
or  none,  their  grief,  soon  roused  and  soon  al- 
layed. Their  influence  on  us  is  at  least  re- 
ciprocal with  ours  on  them.  When  our  infancy 
is  almost  forgotten,  and  our  boyhood  long  de- 
parted though  it  seems  but  as  yesterday; 
when  life  settles  darkly  down  upon  us  and  we 
doubt  whether  to  call  ourselves  young  any 
more,  then  it  is  good  to  steal  away  from  the 
society  of  bearded  men,  and  even  of  gentler 
woman,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  chil- 
dren. After  drinking  from  those  fountains  of 
still  fresh  existence,  we  shall  return  into  the 
crowd,  as  I  do  now,  to  struggle  onward  and  do 
our  part  in  life,  perhaps  as  fervently  as  ever, 
but,  for  a  time,  with  a  kinder  and  purer  heart, 
and  a  spirit  more  lightly  wise.  All  this  by 
thy  sweet  magic,  dear  little  Amie! 


WAKEFIELD 

In  some  old  magazine  or  newspaper  I  recol- 
lect a  story,  told  as  truth,  of  a  man — let  us 
call  him  Wakefield — who  absented  himself 
for  a  long  time  from  his  wife.  The  fact,  thus 
abstractedly  stated,  is  not  very  uncommon, 
nor — without  a  proper  distinction  of  circum- 
stances— to  be  condemned  either  as  naughty 
or  nonsensical.  Howbeit,  this,  though  far  from 
the  most  aggravated,  is  perhaps  the  strangest, 
instance  on  record,  of  marital  delinquency; 
and,  moreover,  as  remarkable  a  freak  as  may 
be  found  in  the  whole  list  of  human  oddities. 
The  wedded  couple  lived  in  London.  The  man, 
under  pretense  of  going  a  journey,  took  lodg- 
ings in  the  next  street  to  his  own  house,  and 
there,  unheard  of  by  his  wife  or  friends,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  such  self- 
banishment,  dwelt  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
During  that  period,  he  beheld  his  home  every 
day,  and  frequently  the  forlorn  Mrs.  Wakefield. 
And  after  so  great  a  gap  in  his  matrimonial 
felicity#when  his  death  was  reckoned  certain, 
his  estate  settled,  his  name  dismissed  from 
memory,  and  his  wife,  long,  long  ago,  resigned 
to  her  autumnal  widowhood — he  entered  the 
door  one  evening,  quietly,  as  from  a  day's 
absence,  and  became  a  loving  spouse  till  death. 

This  outline  is  all  that  I  remember.  But  the 
incident,  though  of  the  purest  originality,  un- 
exampled, and  probably  never  to  be  repeated, 
is  one,  I  think,  which  appeals  to  the  generous 
sympathies  of  mankind.  We  know,  each  for 
himself,  that  none  of  us  would  perpetrate  such 
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a  folly,  yet  feel  as  if  some  other  might.  To  my 
own  contemplations,  at  least,  it  has  often  re- 
curred, always  exciting  wonder,  but  with  a 
sense  that  the  story*  must  be  true,  and  a  con- 
ception of  its  hero's  character.  Whenever  any 
subject  so  forcibly  affects  the  mind,  time  is 
well  spent  in  thinking  of  it.  If  the  reader 
choose,  let  him  do  his  own  meditation;  or  if 
he  prefer  to  ramble  with  me  through  the 
twenty  years  of  Wakefield's  vagary,  I  bid  him 
welcome;  trusting  that  there  will  be  a  pervad- 
ing spirit  and  a  moral,  even  should  we  fail  to 
find  them,  done  up  neatly,  and  condensed  into 
the  final  sentence.  Thought  has  always  its 
efficacy,  and  every  striking  incident  its  moral. 
What  sort  of  a  man  was  Wakefield?  We  are 
free  to  shape  out  our  own  idea,  and  call  it  by 
his  name.  He  was  now  in  the  meridian  of 
life;  his  matrimonial  affections,  never  violent, 
were  sobered  into  a  calm,  habitual  sentiment; 
of  all  husbands,  he  was  likely  to  be  the  most 
constant,  because  a  certain  sluggishness  would 
keep  his  heart  at  rest,  wherever  it  might  be 
placed.  He  was  intellectual,  but  not  actively 
so;  his  mind  occupied  itself  in  long  and  lazy 
musings;  that  ended  to  no  purpose,  or  had  not 
vigor  to  attain  it;  his  thoughts  were  seldom 
so  energetic  as  to  seize  hold  of  words.  Imagin- 
ation, in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  made 
no  part  of  Wakefield's  gifts.  With  a  cold  but 
not  depraved  nor  wandering  heart,  and  a  mind 
never  feverish  'With  riotous  thoughts,  nor  per- 
plexed with  originality,  who  could  have  anti- 
cipated that  our  friend  would  entitle  himself  to 
a  foremost  place  among  the  doers  of  eccentric 
deeds?      Had    his    acquaintances    been   asked, 
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who  was  the  man  in  London  the  surest  to 
perform  nothing  today  which  should  be  re- 
membered on  the  morrow,  they  would  have 
thought  of  Wakefield.  Only  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  might  have  hesitated.  She,  without 
having  analyzed  his  character,  was  partly 
aware  of  a  quiet  selfishness,  that  had  rusted 
into  his  inactive  mind;  of  a  peculiar  sort  of 
vanity,  the  most  uneasy  attribute  about  him; 
of  a  disposition  to  craft,  which  had  seldom  pro- 
duced more  positive  effects  than  the  keeping 
of  petty  secrets,  hardly  worth  revealing;  and, 
lastly,  of  what  she  called  a  little  strangeness, 
sometimes,  in  the  good  man.  This  latter  qual- 
ity is  indefinable,  and  perhaps  non-existent. 

Let  us  now  imagine  Wakefield  bidding  adieu 
to  his  wife.  It  is  the  dusk  of  an  October 
evening.  His  equipment  is  a  drab  great-coat, 
a  hat  covered  with  an  oilcloth,  top-boots,  an 
umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  small  portmanteau 
in  the  other.  He  has  informed  Mrs.  Wake- 
field that  he  is  to  take  the  night  coach  into 
the  country.  She  would  fain  inquire  the  length 
of  his  journey,  its  object,  and  the  probable 
time  of  his  return;  but,  indulgent  to  his  harm- 
less love  of  mystery,  interrogates  him  only  by 
a  look.  He  tells  her  not  to  expect  him  posi- 
tively by  the  return  coach,  nor  to  be  alarmed 
should  he  tarry  three  or  four  days;  but,  at 
all  events,  to  look  for  him  at  supper  on  Friday 
evening.  Wakefield  himself,  be  it  considered, 
has  no  suspicion  of  what  is  before  him.  He 
holds  out  his  hand,  she  gives  her  own,  and 
meets  his  parting  kiss  in  the  matter-of-course 
way  of  a  ten  years'  matrimony;  and  forth  goes 
the    middle-aged    Mr.    Wakefield,    almost    re*- 
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solved  to  perplex  his  good  lady  by  a  whole 
week's  absence.  After  the  door  has  closed  be- 
hind him,  she  perceives  it  thrust  partly  open, 
and  a  vision  of  her  husband's  face,  through  the 
aperture,  smiling  on  her,  and  gone  in  a  moment. 
For  the  time,  this  little  incident  is  dismissed 
without  a  doubt.  But,  long  afterwards,  when 
she  has  been  more  years  a  widow  than  a  wife, 
that  smile  recurs,  and  flickers  across  all  her 
reminiscences  of  Wakefield's  visage.  In  her 
many  musings,  she  surrounds  the  original 
smile  with  a  multitude  of  fantasies,  which  make 
it  strange  and  awful;  as,  for  instance,  if  she 
imagines  him  in  a  coffin,  that  parting  louk  is 
frozen  on  his  pale  features;  or,  if  she  dreams 
of  him  in  heaven,  still  his  blessed  spirit  wears 
a  quiet  and  crafty  smile.  Yet,  for  its  sake, 
when  all  others  have  given  him  up  for  dead, 
she  sometimes  doubts  whether  she  is  a  widow. 
But  our  business  is  with  the  husband.  We 
must  hurry  after  him  along  the  street,  ere  he 
lose  his  individuality,  and  melt  into  the  great 
mass  of  London  life.  It  would  be  vain  search- 
ing for  him  there.  Let  us  follow  close  at  his 
heels,  therefore,  until,  after  several  superflu- 
ous turns  and  doublings,  we  find  him  comfort- 
ably established  by  the  fireside  of  a  small 
apartment,  previously  bespoken.  He  is  in  the 
next  street  to  his  own,  and  at  his  journey's 
end.  He  can  scarcely  trust  his  good  fortune, 
in  having  got  thither  unperceived — recollect- 
ing that,  at  one  time,  he  was  delayed  by  the 
throng,  in  the  very  focus  of  a  lighted  lantern; 
and,  again,  there  were  footsteps  that  seemed 
to  tread  behind  his  own,  distinct  from  the 
multitudinous  tramp  around  him;   and,  anon, 
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he  heard  a  voice  shouting  afar,  and  fancied 
that  it  called  his  name.  Doubtless,  a  dozen 
busybodies  had  been  watching  him,  and  told 
his  wife  the  whole  affair.  Poor  Wakefield! 
Little  knowest  thou  thine  own  insignificance 
in  this  great  world!  No  mortal  eye  but  mine 
has  traced  thee.  Go  quietly  to  thy  bed,  foolish 
man;  and,  on  the  morrow,  if  thou  wilt  be 
wise,  get  thee  home  to  good  Mrs.  Wakefield, 
and  tell  her  the  truth.  Remove  not  thyself, 
even  for  a  little  week,  from  thy  place  in  her 
chaste  bosom.  Were  she,  for  a  single  moment, 
to  deem  thee  dead,  or  lost,  or  lastingly  divided 
from  her,  thou  wouldst  be  wofully  conscious 
of  a  change  in  thy  true  wife  forever  after.  It 
is  perilous  to  make  a  chasm  in  human  affec- 
tions; not  that  they  gape  so  long  and  wide — 
but  so  quickly  close  again! 

Almost  repenting  of  his  frolic,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  termed,  Wakefield  lies  down  betimes, 
and  starting  from  his  first  nap,  spreads  forth 
his  arms  into  the  wide  and  solitary  waste  of 
the  unaccustomed  bed.  "No," — thinks  he,  gath- 
ering the  bedclothes  about  him, — "I  will  not 
sleep  alone  another  night." 

In  the  morning  he  rises  earlier  than  usual, 
and  sets  himself  to  consider  what  he  really 
means  to  do.  Such  are  his  loose  and  rambling 
modes  of  thought  that  he  has  taken  this  very 
singular  step  with  the  consciousness  of  a  pur- 
pose, indeed,  but  without  being  able  to  define 
it  sufficiently  for  his  own  contemplation.  The 
vagueness  of  the  project,  and  the  convulsive 
effort  with  which  he  plunges  into  the  execution 
of   it,   are   equally   characteristic  of   a   feeble- 
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minded  man.  Wakefield  sifts  his  ideas,  how- 
ever, as  minutely  as  he  may,  and  finds  himself 
curious  to  know  the  progress  of  matters  at 
home — how  his  exemplary  wife  will  endure  her 
widowhood  of  a  week;  and,  briefly,  how  the 
little  sphere  of  creatures  and  circumstances,  in 
which  he  was  a  central  object,  will  be  affected 
by  his  removal.  A  morbid  vanity,  therefore, 
lies  nearest  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  But,  how 
is  he  to  attain  his  ends?  Not,  certainly,  by 
keeping  close  in  this  comfortable  lodging, 
where,  though  he  slept  and  awoke  in  the  next 
street  to  his  home,  he  is  as  effectually  abroad 
as  if  the  stage-coach  had  been  whirling  him 
away  all  night.  Yet,  should  he  reappear,  the 
whole  project  is  knocked  in  the  head.  His  pooii 
brains  being  hopelessly  puzzled  with  this  di- 
lemma, he  at  length  ventures  out,  partly  re- 
solving to  cross  the  head  of  the  street,  and  send 
hasty  glance  toward  his  forsaken  domicile. 
Habit — for  he  is  a  man  of  habits — takes  him 
by  the  hand,  and  guides  him,  wholly  unaware, 
to  his  own  door,  where  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  he  is  aroused  by  the  scraping  of  his 
foot  upon  the  step.  Wakefield!  whither  are 
you  going? 

At  that  instant  his  fate  was  turning  on  the 
pivot.  Little  dreaming  of  the  doom  to  which 
his  first  backward  step  devotes  him,  he  hurries 
away,  breathless  with  agitation  hitherto  unfelt, 
and  hardly  dares  turn  his  head  at  the  distant 
corner.  Can  it  be  that  nobody  caught  sight  of 
him?  Will  not  the  whole  household — the  de- 
cent Mrs.  Wakefield,  the  smart  maid  servant, 
and  the  dirty  little  footboy — raise  a  hue  and 
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cry,  through  London  streets,  in  pursuit  of  their 
fugitive  lord  and  master?  Wonderful  escape! 
He  gathers  courage  to  pause  and  look  home- 
ward, but  is  perplexed  with  a  sense  of  change 
about  the  familiar  edifice,  such  as  affects  us 
all,  when,  after  a  separation  of  months  or 
years,  we  again  see  some  hill  or  lake,  or  work 
of  art,  with  which  we  were  friends  of  old.  In 
ordinary  cases,  this  indescribable  impression 
is  caused  by  the  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween our  imperfect  reminiscences  and  the 
reality.  In  Wakefield,  the  magic  of  a  single 
night  has  wrought  a  similar  transformation, 
because,  in  that  brief  period,  a  great  moral 
change  has  been  effected.  But  this  is  a  secret 
from  himself.  Before  leaving  the  spot,  he 
catches  a  far  and  momentary  glimpse  of  his 
wife,  passing  athwart  the  front  window,  with 
her  face  turned  toward  the  head  of  the  street. 
The  crafty  nincompoop  takes  to  his  heels, 
scared  with  the  idea  that,  among  a  thousand 
such  atoms  of  mortality,  her  eye  must  have 
detected  him.  Right  glad  is  his  heart,  though 
his  brain  be  somewhat  dizzy,  when  he  finds 
himself  by  the  coal  fire  of  his  lodgings. 

So  much  for  the  commencement  of  this  long 
whim-wham.  After  the  initial  conception,  and 
the  stirring  up  of  the  man's  sluggish  temper- 
ament to  put  it  in  practice,  the  whole  matter 
evolves  itself  in  a  natural  train.  We  may  sup- 
pose him,  as  the  result  of  deep  deliberation, 
buying  a  new  wig,  of  reddish  hair,  and  select- 
ing sundry  garments,  in  a  fashion  unlike  his 
customary  suit  of  brown,  from  a  Jew's  old- 
clothes  bag.    It  is  accomplished.    Wakefield  is 
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another  man.  The  new  system  being  now  es- 
tablished, a  retrograde  movement  to  the  old 
would  be  almost  as  difficult  as  the  step  that 
placed  him  in  his  unparalleled  position.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  rendered  obstinate  by  a  sulki- 
ness  occasionally  incident  to  his  temper,  and 
brought  on  at  present  by  the  inadequate  sensa- 
tion which  he  conceives  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Wakefield.  He  will  not 
go  back  until  she  be  frightened  half  to  death. 
;  twice  or  thrice  has  she  passed  before  his 
sight,  each  time  with  a  heavier  step,  a  paler 
cheek,  and  more  anxious  brow;  and  in  the  third 
week  of  his  non-appearance  he  detects  a  portent 
of  evil  entering  the  house,  in  the  guise  of  an 
apothecary.  Next  day  the  knocker  is  muffled. 
Toward  nightfall  comes  the  chariot  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  deposits  its  big-wigged  and  solemn 
burden  at  Wakefield's  door,  whence,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  visit,  he  emerges,  per- 
chance the  herald  of  a  funeral.  Dear  woman! 
Will  she  die?  By  this  time,  Wakefield  is  ex- 
cited to  something  like  energy  of  feeling,  but 
still  lingers  away  from  his  wife's  bedside, 
pleading  with  his  conscience  that  she  must  not 
be  disturbed  at  such  a  juncture.  If  aught  else 
restrains  him,  he  does  not  know  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  she  gradually  recovers; 
the  crisis  is  over;  her  heart  is  sad,  perhaps, 
but  quiet;  and,  let  him  return  soon  or  late,  it 
will  never  be  feverish  for  him  again.  Such 
ideas  glimmer  through  the  mist  of  Wakefield's 
mind,  and  render  him  indistinctly  conscious 
that  an  almost  impassable  gulf  divides  his  hired 
apartment  from  his  former  home.     "It  is  but 
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in  the  next  street!"  he  sometimes  says.  Fool- 
it  is  in  another  world.  Hitherto,  he  has  put 
off  his  return  from  one  particular  day  to  an- 
other; henceforward,  he  leaves  the  precise  time 
undetermined.  Not  tomorrow — probably  next 
week — pretty  soon.  Poor  man!  The  dead  have 
nearly  as  much  chance  of  revisiting  their  earth- 
ly homes  as  the  self-banished  Wakefield. 

Would  that  I  had  a  folio  to  write,  instead  of 
an  article  of  a  dozen  pages!  Then  might  I 
exemplify  how  an  influence  beyond  our  control 
lays  its  strong  hand  on  every  deed  which  we 
do,  and  weaves  its  consequences  into  an  iron 
tissue  of  necessity.  Wakefield  is  spell-b 
We  must  leave  him,  for  ten  years  or  so,  to 
haunt  around  his  house,  without  once  crossing 
the  threshold,  and  to  be  faithful  to  his  wife, 
with  all  the  affection  of  which  his  heart  is 
capable,  while  he  is  slowly  fading  out  of  hers. 
Long  since,  it  must  be  remarked,  he  had  lost 
the   perception    of   singularity   in   his   conduct. 

Now  for  a  scene!  Amid  the  throng  of  a  Lon- 
don street  we  distinguish  a  man,  now  waxing 
elderly,  with  few  characteristics  to  attract  care- 
less observers,  yet  bearing,  in  his  whole  aspect, 
the  handwriting  of  no  common  fate,  for  such  as 
have  the  skill  to  read  it.  He  is  meager;  his  low 
and  narrow  forehead  is  deeply  wrinkled;  his 
eyes,  small  and  lusterless,  sometimes  wander 
apprehensively  about  him,  but  oftener  seem  to 
look  inward.  He  bends  his  head,  and  moves 
with  an  indescribable  obliquity  of  gait,  as  if 
unwilling  to  disnlay  his  full  front  to  the  world. 
Watch  him  long  enough  to  see  what  we  have 
described,    and    you    will    allow    that    circum- 
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stances — which  often  produce  remarkable  men 
from  nature's  ordinary  handiwork — have  pro- 
duced one  such  here.  Next,  leaving  him  to 
sidle  along  the  footwalk,  cast  your  eyes  in  the 
opposite  direction,  where  a  portly  female,  con- 
siderably in  the  wane  of  life,  with  a  prayer- 
book  in  her  hand,  is  proceeding  to  yonder 
church.  She  has  the  ^placid  mien  of  settled 
widowhood.  Her  regrets  have  either  died  away, 
ov  have  become  so  essential  to  her  heart,  that 
they  would  be  poorly  exchanged  for  joy.  Jnst 
as  the  lean  man  and  well-conditioned  woman 
are  passing,  a  slight  obstruction  occurs,  and 
brings  these  two  figures  directly  in  contact. 
Their  hands  touch;  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
forces  her  bosom  against  his  shoulder;  they 
stand,  face  to  face,  staring  into  each  other's 
eyes.  After  a  ten  years'  separation,  thus  Wake- 
fiel-1  meets  his  wife! 

The  throng  eddies  away,  and  carries  them 
asunder.  The  sober  widow,  resuming  her  for- 
mer pace,  proceeds  to  church,  but  pauses  in  the 
portal,  and  throws  a  perplexed  glance  along 
the  street.  She  passes  in,  however,  opening  her 
prayer-book  as  she  goes.  And  the  man!  with  so 
wild  a  face  that  busy  and  selfish  London  stands 
to  gaze  after  him,  he  hurries  to  his  lodgings, 
bolts  the  door,  and  throws  himself  upon  the 
bed.  The  latent  feelings  of  years  break  out; 
his  feeble  mind  acquires  a  brief  energy  from 
their  strength;  all  the  miserable  strangeness 
of  his  life  is  revealed  to  him  at  a  glance:  and 
he  cries  out,  passionately,  "Wakefield!  Wake- 
field!    You  are  mad!" 

Perhaps  he  was  so.     The  singularity  of  his 
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situation  must  have  so  moulded  him  to  him- 
self, that,  considered  in  regard  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  the  business  of  life,  he  could  not 
be  said  to  possess  his  right  mind.  He  had  con- 
trived, or  rather  he  had  happened,  to  dissever 
himself  from  the  world — to  vanish — to  give  up 
his  place  and  privileges  with  living  men,  with- 
out being  admitted  among  the  dead.  The  life  of 
a  hermit  is  nowise  parallel  to  his.  He  was  in 
the  bustle  of  the  city  as  of  old;,  but  the  crowd 
swept  by  and  saw  him  not;  he  was,  we  may 
figuratively  say,  always  beside  his  wife  and  at 
his  hearth,  yet  must  never  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  one  nor  the  affection  of  the  other.  It  was 
Wakefield's  unprecedented  fate  to  retain  his 
origin^j  share  of  human  sympathies,  and  to  be 
still  involved  in  human  interests,  while  he  had 
lost  his  reciprocal  influence  on  them.  It  would 
be  a  most  curious  speculation  to  trace  out  the 
effect  of  such  circumstances  on  his  heart  and*in- 
tellect,  separately,  and  in  unison.  Yet,  changed 
as  he  was,  he  would  seldom  be  conscious  of  it, 
but  deem  himself  the  same  man  as  ever; 
glimpses  of  the  truth,  indeed,  would  come,  but 
only  for  the  moment;  and  still  he  would  keep 
saying,  "I  shall  soon  go  back!" — nor  reflect 
that  he  had  been  saying  so  for  twenty  years. 

I  conceive,  also,  that  these  twenty  years 
would  appear,  in  the  retrospect,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  week  to  which  Wakefield  had  at  first 
limited  his  absence.  He  would  look  on  the 
affair  as  no  more  than  an  interlude  in  the  main 
business  of  his  life.  When,  after  a  little  while 
more,  he  should  deem  it  time  to  re-enter  his 
parlor,  his  wife  would  clap  her  hands  for  joy, 
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on  beholding  the  middle-aged  Mr.  Wakefield. 
Alas,  what  a  mistake!  Would  Time  but  await 
the  close  of  our  favorite  follies,  we  should  be 
young  men,  all  of  us,  and  till  Doomsday. 

One  evening,  in  the  twentieth  year  since  he 
vanished,  Wakefield  is  taking  his  customary 
walk  toward  the  dwelling  which  he  still  calls 
his  own.  It  is  a  gusty  night  of  autumn,  with 
frequent  showers  that  patter  down  upon  the 
pavement,  and  are  gone  before  a  man  can  put 
up  his  umbrella.  Pausing  near  the  house, 
Wakefield  discerns,  through  the  parlor  win- 
dows of  the  second  floor,  the  red  glow  and  the 
glimmer  and  fitful  flash  of  a  comfortable  fire. 
On  the  ceiling  appears  a  grotesque  shadow  of 
Mrs.  Wakefield.  The  cap,  the  nose  and  chin, 
and  the  broad  waist,  form  an  admirable  carica- 
ture, which  dances,  moreover,  with  the  up- 
flickering  and  down-sinking  blaze,  almost  too 
merrily  for  the  shade  of  an  elderly  widow.  At 
this  instant  a  shower  chances  to  fall,  and  is 
driven,  by  the  unmannerly  gust,  full  into  Wake- 
field's face  and  bosom.  He  is  quite  penetrated 
with  its  autumnal  chill.  Shall  he  stand,  wet 
and  shivering  here,  when  his  own  hearth  has 
a  good  fire  to  warm  him,  and  is  own  wife  will 
run  to  fetch  the  gray  coat  and  small-clothes, 
which,  doubtless,  she  has  kept  carefully  in  the 
closet  of  their  bed  chamber?  No!  Wakefield 
is  no  such  fool.  He  ascends  the  steps — heavily! 
— for  twenty  years  have  stiffened  his  legs  since 
he  came  down — but  he  knows  it  not.  Stay, 
Wakefield!  Would  you  go  to  the  sole  house 
thai  is  left  you?  Then  sten  into  your  grave! 
The  door  opens.     As  he  passes  in,  we  have  a 
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parting  glimpse  of  his  visage,  and  recognize  the 
crafty  smile,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the 
little  joke  that  he  has  ever  since  been  playing 
off  at  his  wife's  expense.  How  unmercifully 
has  he  quizzed  the  poor  woman!  Well,  a  good 
night's  rest  to  Wakefield! 

This  happy  event — supposing  it  to  be  such — 
could  only  have  occurred  at  an  unpremeditated 
moment.  We  will  not  follow  our  friend  across 
the  threshold.  He  has  left  us  much  food  for 
thought,  a  portion  of  which  shall  lend  its  wis- 
dom to  a  moral,  and  be  shaped  into  a  figure. 
Amid  the  seeming  confusion  of  our  mysterious 
world,  individuals  are  so  nicely  adjusted  to  a 
system,  and  systems  to  one  another  and  to  a 
whole,  that,  by  stepping  aside  for  a  moment,  a 
man  exposes  himself  to  a  fearful  risk  of  losing 
his  place  forever.  Like  Wakefield,  he  may  be- 
come, as  it  were,  the  Outcast  of  the  Universe. 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN 

At  fifteen  I  became  a  resident  in  a  country 
village  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  home. 
The  morning  after  my  arrival — a  September 
morning,  but  warm  and  bright  as  any  in  July — 
I  rambled  into  a  wood  of  oaks,  with  a  few  wal- 
nut trees  intermixed,  forming  the  closest  shade 
above  my  head.  The  ground  was  rocky,  un- 
even, overgrown  with  bushes  and  clumps  of 
young  saplings,  and  traversed  only  by  cattle 
paths.  The  track  which  I  chanced  to  follow 
led  me  to  a  crystal  spring,  with  a  border  of 
grass  as  freshly  green  as  on  May  morning, 
and  overshadowed  by  the  limb  of  a  great  oak. 
One  solitary  sunbeam  found  its  way  down,  and 
played  like  a  goldfish  in  the  water.  s 

From  my  childhood  I  have  loved  to  gaze  into 
a  spring.  The  water  filled  a  circular  basin, 
small  but  deep,  and  set  round  with  stones,  some 
of  which  were  covered  with  slimy  moss,  the 
others  naked,  and  of  variegated  hue,  reddish, 
white,  and  brown.  The  bottom  was  covered  with 
coarse  sand,  which  sparkled  in  the  lonely  sun- 
beam, and  seemed  to  illuminate  the  spring  with 
an  unborrowed  light.  In  one  spot  the  gush  of 
the  water  violently  agitated  the  sand,  but  with- 
out obscuring  the  fountain,  or  breaking  the 
glassiness  of  its  surface.  It  appeared  as  if  some 
living  creature  were  about  to  emerge — the  Naiad 
of  the  spring,  perhaps — in  the  shape  of  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  with  a  gown  of  filmy  water 
moss,  a  belt  of  rainbow  drops,  and  a  cold,  pure 
passionless  countenance.  How  would  the  be- 
holder shiver,  pleasantly  yet  fearfully,  to  see  her 
sitting  on  one  of  the  stones,  paddling  her  white 
feet  in  the  ripples,  and  throwing  up  water  to 
sparkle   in   the  sun!      Wherever  she   laid   her 
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hands  on  grass  and  flowers,  they  would  imme- 
diately be  moist  as  with  morning  dew.  Then 
would  she  set  about  her  labors,  like  a  careful 
housewife,  to  clear  the  fountain  of  withered 
leaves,  and  bits  of  slimy  wood,  and  old  acorns 
from  the  oaks  above,  and  grains  of  coim  left  by 
cattle  in  drinking,  till  the  bright  sand,  in  the 
bright  water,  was  like  a  treasury  of  diamonds. 
But,  should  the  intruder  approach  too  near,  he 
would  find  only  the  drops  of  a  summ 
glistening  about  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  her. 

Reclining  on  the  border  of  grass,  where  the 
dewy  goddess  should  have  beQn,  I  bent  toi  ward, 
and  a  pair  of  eyes  met  mine  within  the  v;a'  ery 
mirror.  They  were  the  reflection  of  my  own.  I 
looked  again,  and  lo!  another  face, 
the  fountain  than  my  own  image,  more  distinct 
in  all  the  features,  yet  faint  as  thought.  The 
vision  had  the  aspect  of  a  fair  young  girl,  with 
locks  of  paly  gold.  A  mirthful  expression 
laughed  in  the  eyes  and  dimpled  over  the  whole 
shadowy  countenance,  till  it  seemed  just  what  a 
fountain  would  be,  if,  while  dancing  merrily 
into  the  sunshine,  it  should  assume  the  shape  of 
a  woman.  Through  the  dim  rosiness  of  the 
cheeks  I  could  see  the  brown  leaves,  the  slimy 
twigs,  the  acorns,  and  the  sparkling  sand.  The 
solitary  sunbeam  was  diffused  among  the  golden 
hair,  which  melted  into  its  faint  brightness,  and 
became  a  glory  round  that  head  so  beautiful! 

My  description  can  give  no  idea  how  suddenly 
the  fountain  was  thus  tenanted,  and  how  soon  it 
was  left  desolate.  I  breathed,  and  there  was 
the  face!  I  held  my  breath,  and  it  was  gone! 
Had  it  passed  away,  or  faded  into  nothing?  I 
doubted  whether  it  had  ever  been. 

My  sweet  readers,  what  a  dreamy  and  de- 
licious hour  did  I  spend,  where  that  vision  found 
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and  left  me!  For  a  long  time  I  sat  perfectly 
still,  waiting  till  it  should  reappear,  and  fearful 
that  the  slightest  motion,  or  even  the  flutter  of 
my  breath,  might  frighten  it  away.  Thus  have 
I  often  started  from  a  pleasant  dream,  and  then 
kept  quiet  in  hopes  to  wile  it  back.  Deep  were 
my  musings,  as  to  the  race  and  attributes  of 
that  ethereal  being.  Had  I  created  her?  Was 
she  the  daughter  of  my  fancy,  akin  to  those 
strange  shapes  which  peep  under  the  lids  of 
children's  eyes?  And  did  her  beauty  gladden 
me,  for  that  one  moment,  and  then  die?  Or  was 
she  a  water  nymph  within  the  fountain,  or  fairy, 
or  woodland  goddess,  peeping  over  my  shoulder, 
or  the  ghost  of  some  forsaken  maid  who  had 
drowned  herself  for  love?  Or,  in  good  truth, 
had  a  lovely  girl,  with  a  warm  heart  and  lips 
that  would  bear  pressure,  stolen  softly  behind 
me,  and  thrown  her  image  into  the  spring? 

I  watched  and  waited,  but  no  vision  came 
again  I  departed,  but  with  a  spell  upon  me 
which  drew  me  back,  that  same  afternoon,  to 
the  haunted  spring.  There  was  the  water  gush- 
ing, the  sand  sparkling,  and  the  sunbeam  glim- 
mering. There  the  vision  was  not,  but  only  a 
great  frog,  the  hermit  of  that  solitude,  who 
immediately  withdrew  his  speckled  snout  and 
made  himself  invisible,  all  except  a  pair  of  long 
legs,  beneath  a  stone.  Methought  he  had  a 
devilish  look!  I  could  have  slain  him  as  an 
enchanter  who  kept  the  mysterious  beauty 
imprisoned  in  the  fountain. 

Sad  and  heavy,  I  was  returning  to  the  village. 
Between  me  and  the  church  spire  rose  a  little 
hill,  and  on  its  summit  a  group  of  trees,  in- 
sulated from  all  the  rest  of  the  wood,  with  their 
own  share  of  radiance  hovering  on  them  from 
the  west,  and  their  own  solitary  shadow  falling 
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to  the  east.  The  afternoon  being  far  declined, 
the  sunshine  was  almost  pensive,  and  the  shade 
almost  cheerful ;  glory  and  gloom  were  mingled 
in  the  placid  light;  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  Day 
and  Evening  had  met  in  friendship  under  those 
trees,  and  found  themselves  akin.  I  was  admir- 
ing the  picture,  when  the  shape  of  a  young  girl 
emerged  from  behind  the  clump  of  oaks.  My 
heart  knew  her;  it  was  the  Vision;  but  so  dis- 
tant and  ethereal  did  she  seem,  so  unmixed  with 
earth,  so  imbued  with  the  pensive  glory  of  the 
spot  where  she  was  standing,  that  my  spirit 
sunk  within  me,  sadder  than  before.  How 
could  I  ever  reach  her?     * 

While  I  gazed,  a  sudden  shower  came  patter- 
ing down  upon  the  leaves.  In  a  moment  the  air 
was  full  of  brightness,  each  raindrop  catching 
a  portion  of  sunlight  as  it  fell,  and  the  whole 
gentle  shower  appearing  like  a  mist,  just  sub- 
stantial enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  radiance. 
A  rainbow,  vivid  as  Niagara's,  was  painted  in 
the  air.  Its  southern  limb  came  down  before 
the  group  of  trees,  and  enveloped  the  fair  Vision, 
as  if  the  hues  of  heaven  were  the  only  garment 
for  her  beauty.  When  the  rainbow  vanished, 
she,  who  had  seemed  a  part  of  it,  was  no 
longer  there.  Was  her  existence  absorbed  in 
nature's  loveliest  phenomenon,  and  did  her  pure 
frame  dissolve  away  in  the  varied  light?  Yet, 
I  would  not  despair  of  her  return,  for  robed 
in  the  rainbow,  she  was  the  emblem  of  Hope. 

Thus  did  the  vision  leave  me;  and  many  a 
doleful  day  succeeded  to  the  parting  moment. 
By  the  spring,  and  in  the  wood,  and  on  the 
hill,  and  through  the  village;  at  dewy  sunrise, 
burning  noon,  and  at  that  magic  hour  of  sun- 
set when  she  had  vanished  from  my  sight. 
I  sought  her,"  but  in  vain.     Weeks  came  and 
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went,  months  rolled  away,  and  she  appeared 
not  in  them.  I  imparted  my  mystery  to  none, 
but  wandered  to  and  fro,  or  sat  in  solitude,  like 
one  that  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  and 
could  take  no  more  joy  on  earth.  I  withdrew 
into  an  inner  world,  where  my  thoughts  lived 
and  breathed,  and  the  Vision  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Without  intending  it,  I  became  at  once 
the  author  and  hero  of  a  romance,  conjuring 
up  rivals,  imagining  events,  the  actions  of 
others  and  my  own,  and  experiencing  every 
change  of  passion,  till  jealousy  and  despair  had 
their  end  in  bliss.  Oh,  had  I  the  burning  fancy 
of  my  early  youth,  \ftith  manhood's  colder  gift, 
the  power  of  expression,  your  hearts,  sweet 
ladies,  should  flutter  at  my  tale! 

In  the  middle  of  January  I  was  summoned 
home.  The  day  before  my  departure,  visiting 
the  spots  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
Vision,  I  found  that  the  spring  had  a  frozen 
bosom,  and  nothing  but  the  snow  and  a  glare 
of  winter  sunshine  on  the  hill  of  the  rainbow. 
"Let  me  hope,"  thought  I,  "or  my  heart  will 
be  as  icy  as  the  fountain,  and  the  whole  world 
as  desolate  as  this  snowy  hill."  Most  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  journey, 
which  was  to  commence  at  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  About  an  hour  after  supper, 
when  all  was  in  readiness,  I  descended  from 
my  chamber  to  the  sitting-room,  to  take  leave 
of  the  old  clergyman  and  his  family  with 
whom  I  had  been  an  intimate.  A  gust  of  wind 
blew  out  my  lamp  as  I  passed  through  the 
entry. 

According  to  their  invariable  custom,  so 
pleasant  a  one  when  the  fire  blazes  cheer- 
fully,  the   family   were   sitting  in   the   parlor, 
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with  no  other  light  than  what  came  from  the 
hearth.  As  the  good  clergyman's  scanty  stipend 
compelled  him  to  use  all  sorts  of  economy, 
the  foundation  of  his  fires  was  always  a  large 
heap  of  tan,  or  ground  bark,  which  would 
smoulder  away,  from  morning  till  night,  with 
a  dull  warmth  and  no  flame.  This  evening  the 
heap  of  tan  was  newly  put  on,  and  surmounted 
with  three  sticks  of  red  oak,  full  of  moisture, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  dry  pine,  that  had  not  yet 
.kindled.  There  was  no  light,  except  the  little 
that  came  sullenly  from  two  half-burned 
Jbrands,  without  even  glimmering  on  the  and- 
irons. But  I  knew  the  position  of  the  old  min- 
ister's armchair,  and  also  where  his  wife  sat, 
with  her  knitting-work,  and  how  to  avoid  his 
two  daughters,  one  a  stout  country  lass,  the 
other  a  consumptive  girl.  Groping  through  the 
gloom,  I  found  my  own  place  next  to  that  of 
the  son,  a  learned  collegian,  who  had  come 
home  to  keep  school  in  the  village  during  the 
winter  vacation.  I  noticed  that  there  was  less 
room  than  usual  tonight,  between  the  collegi- 
an's chair  and  mine. 

As  people  are  always  taciturn  in  the  dark, 
not  a  word  was  said  for  some  time  after  my 
entrance.  Nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the 
regular  click  of  the  matron's  knitting-needles. 
At  times,  the  fire  threw  out  a  brief  and  dusky 
gleam,  which  twinkled  on  the  old  mans  glasses, 
and  hovered  doubtfully  round  our  circle,  but 
was  far  too  faint  to  portray  the  individuals 
who  composed  it.  Were  we  not  like  ghosts? 
Dreamy  as  the  scene  was,  might  it  not  be  a 
type  of  the  mode  in  which  departed  people,  who 
had  known  and  loved  each  other  here,  would 
hold  communion  in  eternity?  We  were  aware 
Of   each    other's    presence,    not    by   sight,    nor 
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sound,  nor  touch,  but  by  an  inward  conscious- 
ness.   Would  it  not  be  so  among  the  dead? 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  the  consump- 
tive daughter,  addressing  a  remark  to  someone 
in  the  circle  whom  she  called  Rachel.  Her 
tremulous  and  decayed  accents  were  answered 
by  a  single  word,  but  in  a  voice  that  made  me 
start,  and  bend  towards  the  spot  whence  it  had 
proceeded.  Had  I  ever  heard  that  sweet,  low 
tone?  If  not,  why  did  it  rouse  up  so  many  old 
recollections,  or  mockeries  of  such,  the  shadows 
of  things  familiar,  yet  unknown,  and  fill  my 
mind  with  confused  images  of  her  features 
who  had  spoken,  though  buried  in  the  gloom  of 
the  parlor?  Whom  had  my  heart  recognized, 
that  it  throbbed  so?  I  listened  to  catch  her 
gentle  breathing,  and  strove,  by  the  intensity 
of  my  gaze,  to  picture  forth  a  shape  where  none 
was  visible. 

Suddenly  the  dry  pine  caught;  the  fire  blazed 
up  with  a  ruddy  glow;  and  where  the  darkness 
had  been,  there  she  was — the  Vision  of  the 
Fountain!  A  spirit  of  radiance  only,  she  had 
vanished  in  the  rainbow,  and  appeared  again  in 
the  firelight,  perhaps  to  flicker  with  the  blaze, 
and  be  gone.  Yet,  her  cheek  was  rosy  and  life- 
like, and  her  features,  in  the  bright  warmth 
of  the  room,  were  even  sweeter  and  tenderer 
than  my  recollection  of  them.  She  knew  me! 
The  mirthful  expression  that  had  laughed  in 
her  eyes  and  dimpled  over  her  countenance, 
when  I  beheld  her  faint  beauty  in  the  fountain, 
was  laughing  and  dimpling  there  now.  One 
moment  our  glance  mingled — the  npxt,  down 
rolled  the  heap  of  tan  upon  the  kindled  wood — 
and  darkness  snatched  away  the  Daughter  of 
the  Light  and  gave  her  back  to  me  no  more! 
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